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RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


Tue present publication in the pages of the Knickersocker of the ‘ Revela- 
tions of Wall-Street : or The History of Charles Elias Parkinson,’ by Richard 
B. Kimball, author of ‘St. Leger, or the Threads of Life,’ has even in these 
days, when War is the monopolizing theme of public interest, aroused the 
latent curiosity of the reading public to investigate the mental phenomena of a 
writer who could produce two such remarkable works, revealing qualifications 
and mental attributes so absolutely distinct. For so antagonistic are the two 
productions, it would seem eesthetically impossible that both should be the 
emanation of the same mind. 

As the works of Mr. Kimball have for so many years made part and parcel 
of the reputation of the KnickEeRBockeRr, it is eminently proper that its pages 
should contain some account of his life and genius. 

A contributor to every volume of this Magazine since 1842, he printed in it 
his ‘Reminiscences of an Old Man,’ ‘The Young Englishman,’ ‘ Letters from 
Cuba,’ and the successive chapters of ‘St. Leger,’ besides a great variety of 
tales, poetry, letters, reviews, dnd so forth. ‘St. Leger’ was published by 
Putnam, and by Bentley in London, and it passed rapidly through two English 
and eight American editions ; subsequently, it was published in the ‘ Railway 
Library’ in London, and also by Tauchnitz, the great Leipzig publisher, whose 
reprint is a guarantee of the most decided European popularity. Bursting like 
a meteor upon the literary horizon, ‘St. Leger’ at once arrested the attention of 
the ablest critics. An article in the ‘ International’ of 1851, thus alludes to it: 

‘In ‘St. Leger,’ a mind predisposed to superstition by some vague prophecies re- 
specting the destiny of his family; a mind inquisitive, quick and earnest, but subject to 
occasional melancholy, as the inherited spell obtains a mastery over reason, is exposed 
to the influences of a various study and startling experiences, all conceived with a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, and displayed with consummate art; having a meta- 
physical, if not a strictly dramatic unity ; and conducting by the subtlest processes, to 
the determination of those momentous questions, Whence are we? What are we? 
Whither do we go? —and the flowering of a high and genial character, as Professor 
VOL, LIX. 1 
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Tayier Lewis expresses it, ‘at rest, deriving substantial enjoyment from the present, be- 
cause satisfied with the respect to the ultimate, and perfect and absolute.* Aside from 
its qualities as a delineation of deep inner experience, ‘St. Leger’ has very great merits 
as a specimen of popular romantic fiction. The varied characters are admirably drawn, 
and are individual, distinct and effectively constructed. The incidents are all shaped 
-and combined with remarkable skill; and, as the London Atheneum observes: ‘ Here, 
‘there, every where, the author gives evidence of passionate and romantic power. In 
-some of the episodes, as that of ‘ Wolfgang Hegewisch,’ for example, in which are illus- 
trated the tendency of a desperate philosophy and hopeless skepticism, we have that 
sort.of mastery over the feelings, that chaining of the intensest interest which distin- 
guishes the most wonderful compositions of Poe, or the German Hoffman, or Zschokke 
in his ‘ Walpurgis Night ;’ and every incident in the book tends with directest certainty 
to the fulfilment of the main design.’ ’ 


That exquisite morale of womanhood, ‘Theresa Von Hofrath,’ is one of the 
richest gems in this tiara of diamonds. We cannot resist copying the following 
mental soliloquy which one of the ablest critics of the day pronounces ‘one of 
the grandest pzeans ever sent up from the altar of the human heart, since the 
days of inspiration.’ It is the mental communing of ‘St. Leger’ with the 
reader — ‘ youth, man, or maiden,’ one summer eve, in Bertold Castle, on the 
banks of the Avon, in ‘gentle Warwickshire.’ To our personal knowledge, it 
has nerved both the timorous and strong mind, ‘weary of the march of life,’ to 
go grandly forth at the beck of duty, rejuvenated with glorious hopes and noble 
purpose, and manfully fight the battle of life. We cannot imagine the reader 
who will not be benefited by its perusal : 


‘THE casement is open. The delicious perfume of summer finds its way hither un- 
bidden. The’ still, solemn pines tower upon the twilight. Across the Avon the ‘New 
Forest’ stands lonely and silent. The river runs between, dark and deep, always flow- 
ing. Season after season, year after year, age after age, flowing on, an emblem of 
permanence and of change. 


‘I feel like labor. Goto! I will spoil this beautifui twilight! ‘ Bring candles.’ 


e . - . 


‘Now comes the moth to seek destruction in the flame. Hark! the cricket is 
chirping its unvaried note; the nightingale whistles his sweet but melancholy strain. 
The owl and bat, the fire-fly and will-o’-the-wisp, they, too, are busy enough. 

‘Where is the lively squirrel that has been springing all day from bough to bough ? 
where the pigeon and the hawk? where the lark and the vulture, the linnet and the 
eagle, the coney and the fox ? 

‘The snake no longer glides across the path, and the toad has found a resting-place. 
But the owl hoots from the tree, and the bat flits crazily through the gloaming ; the fire- 
fly and will-o’-the-wisp, see! there they sparkle and flicker and brighten again ! 

‘Where is Gop my Maker, who giveth songs in the night ? 


‘Reader, who hast borne me company thus far, if indeed you have entertained a 
sympathy in this narrative, then let us rest a moment here. 


* ‘The Inner Life,’ a review of ‘ St. Leger.’ By Professor TayLer Lewis, LL.D., etc. 
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‘Perhaps you are young, and if you are young, stand up! and bless Gop that just 
at this very instant you are brought to a pause. 

‘ Bring out your hopes and look at them. Look at them, but not through a Claude- 
Lorraine glass. Look at them and tell me do they belong to the petty future of earth, 
or to the Infinite of another life? Can you not answer? Alas! what an unhappy 
thought that you know not yourself; that you should be always journeying on with a 
stranger ; yourself a stranger, and you a stranger to yourself; an awful companionship. 
Great Gop! what if you be destined to live thus forever ! 

‘Perhaps you are no longer young. Nevertheless, you have hopes — yes, hopes 
still ! 

‘ Bring out your hopes and look at them. Look at them, but not through the dark 
vapor of disappointment or despair. Nay, shake not your head so gloomily, but arouse ; 
and do you, too, thank Gop that you are brought for a while to this stand-still, as the 
world rushes on and leaves you. Do not be impatient ; do not say to me: ‘ Hands off! 
I must overtake my comrades yonder; see how they get the start of me.’ Stay, some- 
thing better is in store for you than this unnatural race which you are running ; and what 
balm is there in that word better! Let it continue always better, and how will you 
approximate by-and-by to the most perfect ! 

‘Come, then, youth and man and maiden; come and sit down with me as the even- 
ing deepens into night. There, I have put out the candles, and the moth is safe ! 

‘Let us bring out our hopes and look at them. Let us do it in a cheerful, hopeful, 
heartfelt way. Thank Gop we are here yet, safe upon the earth ; and the earth does 
seem safe to man ; the enduring earth, the kind mother, the patient nurse ; which yields 
us sustenance and supports our life. While we talk of a Beyond, we would not forget 
thee, prolific Parent, with thy changing seasons; glorifying and renewing thy days in 
the hoar-frosts of winter, in the balmy breath of spring, in the triumphant maturity of 
summer, and in the fading glories of the fall. Earth, we bless thee! Surely we may 
bless thee if the Creator pronounced thee ‘good!’ Shall we not forgive thee the 
bearing of a few ‘thorns and thistles’ for all the fruit which we have pressed from thy 
bosom, or shall we complain, that in the sweat of our face we have to till the ground, 
since it yieldeth us her strength by tilling ? 

‘But to our hopes. These hopes shall indicate our destiny. Arrest and cut off all 
that are anchored here ; strip the heart of the vain promptings which flutter around it : 
silence the busy whisperings of passion and self-love ; then tell me — youth, man, 
maiden — what have we remaining? Is there a void, an utter void, left in these hearts 
of ours? Nothing possessed, nothing enjoyed, no residuum but the bitter ashes? Is it 
ever with us ‘as when an hungry man dreameth, and behold he eateth ; but he 
awaketh, and his soul is empty; or, as when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold he 
drinketh ; but he awaketh, and behold he is faint, and his soul hath appetite”? Then, 
indeed, have we made shipwreck when the voyage has scarce commenced, and we have 
only to look to it that such shipwreck be not irreparable. To the work ! quick ! quick! 
that the voyage may not be lost! 

‘But arrest and cut off and silence these whisperings and promptings and hopes, 
and do our hearts still beat with their usual time? Do we behold a broad expanse be- 
yond the extreme limits of the actual? Is our gaze into this expanse only rendered 
brighter and clearer by the cutting away of the superfluous foliage? And can we with 
a lofty look and courageous heart and truthful spirit lay our hands upon our breast and 
feel the Infinite stirring within us? Youth, man, maiden, I give you joy if this be so; 
for then, indeed, are we safe! Safe, though the possibilities which surround us are 
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fearful to contemplate ; though we may not control the hour or the circumstance ; 
though grief may be preparing for us a potion in the same cup from which we have 
drank delights and joys; though every thing about us seem dark and unpropitious ; 
though every thing be dark and unpropitious, yet are we safe— safe ! 

‘Farewell, youth, man, maiden! Perhaps we shall meet in another world ; perhaps 
we may there call to mind how, for a few moments, upon the banks of the Avon in 
gentle Warwickshire, we stopped and communed together.’ 


Kimball, in ‘St. Leger,’ is the merciless anatomizer of humanity. With an 
unflinching and an unerring hand he dissects his subject, laying bare all the 
delicate nerves, and tracing mental and moral disease through its various rami- 
fications to its hidden cause. For he is ever on the qui vive for the hidden 
cause, deftly concealed from the eye of the casual observer. So we are taught 
at least to know ourselves ; though not always by the most delicate and flatter- 
ing process, yet the knowledge is a wholesome pabulum — so much gold accu- 
mulated for the shrine of immortality. In many of ‘St. Leger’s lofty views, 
we are led to regard him as a being occupying another sphere quite re- 
mote from the vulgar incidents and dull transactions of real life; but the 
Parkinson papers bring us plumb down to reality —down, did we say? 
Rather with the brush of Carl Hiibner, Kimball depicts the latent romance of 
reality until he dignifies it to an ideal. If in ‘St. Leger’ he seizes the pen of 
introspection — insensibly rendering his own nature transparent before us — in 
the ‘ Revelations,’ he slashes away with the mental scalpel, dexterously laying 
bare the bones and sinews of Mammon in all their startling hideousness, till 
the effect produced upon the mind of the reader, is that of a mental coup de 
foudre! The entire thinking, feeling world is thrilled by these abrupt revela- 
tions of the world we live in. Real life, with all its daring hopes and its count- 
less failures, its noble aspirations after good, and its eternal falling short of its 
ideal, looms up before us grander than even the web of misty romance. If we 
may judge from conversations with various readers of the KNicKERBOCKER, more 
intense curiosity is excited with regard to the mental phenomena of the author 
of the ‘ Wall-Street Revelations’ than there ever was with respect to the author 
of ‘St. Leger ;’ and it is useful to pause in the busy mart of life, and segregate 
the zxsthetic elements which help to constitute a being of apparently such men- 
tal antagonism. A mere biographie a la mode does not assist us ; bare statistics 
and data, however rich, do not suffice ; we get no nearer the man, the mind of 
the author, the solving of that wonderful enigma, than we were before. Yet, 
data and statistics are not without their use, and we would not affect to ignore 
them. In many portions of ‘St. Leger’ the author is sublimely ideal — deli- 
ciously transcendental — his mind is yet tinctured with the specious halo of 
German philosophy. Dazzling myths, bearing the guise of truths, like motes 
in the brilliant sun-beam, are flitting constantly before his mental vision ; but 
as he essays to grasp them, to realize them, they turn to nothing in his hand, 
and he is still unsatisfied — unsatisfied with them —though he is no ascetic, 
and proves himself amiably willing to accept happiness in every earthly good. 
But earthly good fails to satisfy his soul: where, then, is the Lethe, the Nepen- 
the for such a mind ? 
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Au contraire —in the ‘ Revelations’ he is intensely, preéminently practical, 
and we repeat, we are tempted to declare the identity of the two authors a 
mental impossibility. 

Yet it is one and the same man; not in different moods, but in different 
epochs of mental, moral, and physical development; and can it be that the 
human soul in its journeyings on earth evolves such marked changes? The 
grasping of myths in ‘St. Leger’ amounts with ‘ Parkinson’ to a wholesome 
faith. Staggered at times, as life’s billows overwhelm him, but the faith is 
there. The soul is riper in the heart of the ‘ Wall-Street Merchant ’— the 
brain is cooler — the will more intensified than in ‘St. Leger.’ True, the iron 
has entered the soul of ‘ Parkinson,’ but he is regal in his every-day humanity, 
and half divine in his implicit reliance upon Gop. The ‘ Wall-Street Revela- 
tions’ is in that class of philosophic romances of which ‘ Debit and Credit,’ by 
Freytag, has obtained such world-wide celebrity. But the ‘ Revelations’ em- 
brace more complicated relations: the plot is deeper, the thread more sinuous, 
the material of a higher quality, and, judging from the close of the second part, 
the work will, when completed, be more brilliant than the story by the famous 
German. Kimball is fast proving himself one of the deepest thinkers among 
the intelligences of the New World. 

Mais, pour que le secret done of such an intense character? The energies 
of the man are evidently concentrated — not fitfully distributed — upon his 
life-work. He conscientiously weighs the dignity and the responsibility of the 
task before him; and what 7s that task ? 

The solution of the difficult problem of human life, so far as it is possible 
for man to read the enigma which has vexed the world for ages; the ren- 
dering of life’s journey easier by the wealth of our experience for those who 
are fast following in our footsteps. He would not that the youth of our glori- 
ous land should be wayward disciples of that philosophy whieh ignores all 
the experience of those who have gone before, but that they should commence 
where we leave off, and thus progress toward perfection ad infinitum. 

But will they do it? Did he himself do it? Do not the higher intelli- 
gences constantly revert to first principles — scorning all knowledge save that 
submitted to the refining alembic of self-investigation ? 

The truth forces itself upon us, that while Kimball is eloquently preach- 
ing one philosophy — continually instancing the antagonism of nature and 
soul, and constantly assuring us that the soul may effect a triumph over 
the body, its seeming enemy, even in this world, by science — (though that 
effected by death alone is perfect) — yet he has, all his life long, practised on 
the other theory! Is Ais restless spirit content to fold its weary pinion and 
repose quietly on the experience and revelations of others? Let ‘St. Leger’ 
answer. 

Yet his is a grand philosophy — deeper and more reliable than Emerson’s, 
though the thinking world has not yet thoroughly awakened to the fact 
that he Aas a philosophy. He may be unaware of the fact himself — but Eu- 
ropean minds have sifted him more closely than we have. But where is it ? 
It pervades, more or less, all his writings. We know not that he has any pa- 
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pers labeled ‘Philosophy ;’ we have never seen any; but this we do know, 
that he has a grand Theory of Life, and has for years been steadily promulgat- 
ing it. He gives it to us in infinitesimal doses, mixed with such alluring con- 
diments that we are aware of its presence only by its beneficial effects. 

And he is right. If he offered it to us as philosophy, we could not take it. 
Seldom, very seldom, do the busy denizens of le beau monde regard the noble 
‘Science of Life’ as a subject worthy of consideration until the advent of Pal- 
lida mors, when they awake from the long, lethargic dream which they called 
life with the exclamation upon the lips — Lost! 

There is a ‘ finger-reading’—a superficial study of the sacred text, 
such as we may be all, more or less, accustomed to; but there is a silent, po- 
tent eloquence in Kimball’s works which bids us, after exhausting all theories 
of philosophy, to search the Scriptures. 

‘ At rest, deriving substantial enjoyment from the present, because satisfied 
with respect to the ultimate and perfect and absolute ;’ these are the words of 
Professor Lewis with regard to ‘St. Leger.’ We take the liberty of applying 
them to the author. We do not aver that Kimball is a fatalist in the severe ac- 
ceptation of the term, yet he assuredly evinces a conscious regard for the ulti- 
mate decrees of fate: and this in a measure accounts for his extreme personal- 
ity. Mere accidents of time and circumstance have comparatively little influ- 
ence on such a self-poised, implacable, self-sustaining character. And yet 
he may err. Granted that his theory is sublime—worthy of the moral 
philanthropist; is it not labor in vain for him to try to promulgate it? Who 
will listen to him ? 

Who have listened to him? Thousands ; and thousands more are anxiously 
awaiting what more he may have tosay. If years ago, when comparatively in 
his youth, he nerved ws toa strong and glorious purpose, what may he not 
now effect with his ripened intellect and mellowed heart ? 

His mind may not inaptly be likened to a glittering kaleidoscope ; whichever 
way you view it you behold dazzling combinations; whichever way it is 
turned you discern a new and original element. One of nature’s aristotrats — 
the tendency of his writings is that of fostering our maniére d@ étre — of making 

us more intensely ourselves. Instead of distributing himself about among the 
mass, he gathers from the mass that sustaining food which tends to adorn 
and enrich the shrine of life. In due time he returns the world its own coin, 
with regal interest; and this species of mental usury ever requires faculties of 
a peculiar kind. He is no mental parasite, sapping our very life-springs, and 
giving us no adequate remuneration ; for he gives back the world four-fold that 
which he borrows from it; and there is an element of strength which ren- 
ders him indomitable. The strength may be acquired, fostered by judicious 
treatment —as faculties and limbs are strengthened and developed by reason- 
able use; and, judging from the transparency of some of the ‘St. Leger Pa- 
‘pers,’ we assume this to be the case; but that does not in the least jeopardize 
the validity of our assertion that his is one of the iron wills of the age. 

And now that we have discussed at length the inner life of the author, as 
revealed in his works, we beg leave to lay before our readers a portion of the 
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data which have fallen into our hands, and which may aid in throwing further 
light upon a character which, from its varied munificence, must ever be an in- 
teresting study for the philosophic mind. 

Mr. Kimball is, by inheritance, of the first class of New-England men, num- 
bering in his family a signer of the Declaration of Independence, a president of 
the Continental Congress, and several other persons honorably distinguished. 

He is a native of Lebanon, in New-Hampshire. It is said that the natural 
scenery upon which the infant eye first opens tones the human heart for a life- 
time. The keen appreciation of Scottish scenery, as evinced in the episodes of 
‘St. Leger’s tour to Scotland, and his voyage} to ‘St. Kilda,’ is in admirable 
keeping with the penchants of a native of the glorious ‘Granite State,’ where 
minds partake of the elements of the mountains which overshadow them. 
Though he had completed his preparatory studies when he was eleven years 
of age, he did not enter college until he was nearly thirteen. Four years after, 
in 1834, he graduated at Dartmouth College, and upon devoting one year to 
the study of law, he went abroad; travelled in England, Scotland, and Ger- 
many, and resided some time in Paris, where he attended the lectures of Ma- 
jendie, Broussais, and Louis, in medicine, and those of the elder Dupin and 
Coulanges, in law. The influence of these lectures in medicine may be traced 
in the careful depeinture of the principle of life in the stories of ‘ Louis Bern- 
hardi’ and ‘ The Terrible Picture,’ contained in the ‘ Romance of Student-Life 
Abroad,’ the second volume from his pen. It were a mental impossibility that 
they should be written by one not marvellously inducted into the most subtle 
theory of the hidden springs of vitality, and the wonderful union of soul and 
body. 

Mr. Kimball had been eminent in his class for a love of Greek literature, 
and he studied the Roman also with reverent attention. It was his distinction 
that he had thoroughly acquainted himself with the philosophy of the ancients. 
At a later day he was attracted by the speculation of the Germans, and a mas- 
tery of their language enabled him to enter fully into the spirit of Spinoza, 
Kant, Fichte, as he did that of the finer intelligences, Goethe and Richter ; and 
pervading all, he found the passion to know those grand triune questions that 
vex all great minds— Whence are we? Whatarewe? Whither do we go? 
the stumbling-block of ‘ St. Leger.’ It would have been utterly impossible for 
a mind like his, so susceptible to mysticism and poesy, to have remained any 
time,in mystic Germany without accumulating data for one volume at least. 
‘Student-Life Abroad’ was published in three forms; the first reached three 
editions; the second was an expensive one; while the third was cheap. 
Messrs. Sampson, Low & Son published it in London. This was pirated by 
the railway folk there, and fifteen thousand copies sold in a cheap form. 
Tauchnitz, in Leipzig, also published it, as he already had ‘St. Leger,’ in his 
‘Collection of British Authors.’ It has been translated into German, and 
into French. So, if he has carefully culled the flowers of poesy wherever he 
has strayed, he has returned to each shrine a wreath of immortelles. 

Returning, he entered upon the practice of law at Waterford, in this State, 
but soon removed to New-York, where a year’s devotion to his profession 
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made him familiar with its nature. Mr. Kimball also published, through Put- 
nam, his ‘Lectures before the Law Institute of the City of New-York.’ He 
was one of the editors of the ‘Knickerbocker Gallery.’ He took a zealous in- 
terest in the success of ‘Putnam’s Monthly,’ and wrote the leading article of 
the first number —a comprehensive paper on Cuba. Besides printing a great 
number of political articles, he has, from time to time, published orations, ad- 
dresses, etc., and was a constant contributor to the ‘International Magazine’ 
while in existence. He has also written for the ‘ Atlantic Monthly.’ 

In 1842 he went a second time to Europe, renewing the associations of his . 
travel and student-life in Great Britain, and on the continent. Then, for ten 
years, he was an industrious and successful lawyer in New-York. Since 1852 
he has resided, a large portion of the time, in Europe. He thus became con- 
versant with the customs, language, and governmental policy of most European 
states, and acquainted with the most distinguished authors of England, France, 
and Germany. 

Mr. Kimball is said to be a man of aptitude in affairs, possessing the 
requisites for a good merchant, or a successful financier. Antagonistic qual- 
ities, seldom reconcilable in the same individual, are thus evinced ; the loftiest 
ideality, and the adaptability to the practical pursuits of life; a fair desire for 
comfortable possessions, and a constant grasping after the intricacies of 
thought, and subtleties of argument — which, combining, form a character re- 
markable for its intensity. It is not alone a pleasing but an useful study to 
analyze the constituent elements of such a mind, and trace its movements in 
the drama of life. In 1859 Mr. Kimball returned from Europe, purchased an 
estate in Westchester county, near New-York, and has since devoted himself 
to literature. 

We had nearly forgot to say, that ‘Cuba and the Cubans,’ a volume illus- 
trative of the history, and social, political, and economical condition of the 
island of Cuba, was written by Mr. Kimball during the excitement occasioned 
by its invasion in 1849, and exhibits a degree of research, and a judicial fair- 
ness of statement and argument which characterize no other production upon 
this subject. As it is generally admitted to be the most reliable, complete, and 
altogether important work upon points commanding the attention of several 
nations, its circulation was very large, and the work will ever hold rank among 
our standard authorities. Many of the author’s ‘Letters from Cuba,’ publish- 
ed de temps en temps in the KnickeRBOcKER are embodied in this volume. To 
give an idea of the avidity with which it-was snatched up by the reading pub- 
lic, two large editions were exhausted in a fortnight; and so great was the in- 
terest taken by the Spanish government in the numbers, as they appeared in 
the KnickERBOcKER, that the Spanish consul called at the office, with a polite 
request that he should desist from their publication! This, however, the 
usually courteous Editor refused to do, and the elegant don ‘walked Spanish’ 
from the sanctum, and was seen no more. 
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THE LANE LEADING HOME. 





BY AMARALA ASTER, 





Ir is yellow and wide and slanting, 
And far as the eyes behold, 

It winds round the fields and pastures, 
A beautiful vein of gold. 


And when it is blessed with the footsteps 
And forms that I love to meet, 

Through my heart I feel there is rushing 
A feeling of joy complete. 


There ’s a border of purple iron-weed, 
Just where the slopes commence, 
And a coarse, bright flower of yellow, 

Which fringes the rugged fence. 


There once waved trees with blossoms 
That the winds shook o’er my head, 
Or carried off on their soft, swift wings, 

To drop on a clover-bed. 


And there once was a deep, rich fringing, 
Of dark, green grass, all the way ; 
But the sober pencil of Autumn 
Has painted its green a gray. 


Yet the leaves of the trees are nearing 
Their liveliest, red and gold, 

That flutter and flush as the sunset 
Sinks over the distant wold. 


And down among the poplars, 
And oak trees and maples bright, 
Is my quiet home, that seems rising 
Like an old friend, in my sight. 


I know ’neath the wings of that cottage, 
That rise like a flake of snow ; 

Hover sweet thoughts — and that loves for me, 
For ever and ever glow. 





‘SUN-STROKES.’ [Janvary, 


That the eyes of loved ones watch for me — 
Eyes that will brighten and shine, 

When they read how the glad returning 
Has lighted and moistened mine! 


That the lips of loved ones will greet me — 
Their hands will warm in mine ; 

That loving arms in a long embrace, 
Will tenderly round me twine. 


E’en could I not see where it ended, 
But stood at its silent feet, 

I’d know by the rushing of bird-wings, 
The drinkings of perfume sweet ; 


By the restless fall of the shadows, 
That out of the sunbeams roam, 

By the great joy in my heart, I'd know 
That the lane had led me home. 


SUR - BIR OC BR Bs” 


BY SCHUYLER CONWAY. 


r- 


Now for a stroll through the rooms of the daguerreotypists of the town ; 
through the ambitious ‘saloons’ of the Bowery, and the more pretentious 
galleries in Broadway, where the irrepressible itch for self-portraiture or sun- 
portraiture breaks out on the awning-posts, and on the fences, and along the 
halls, and at the door-ways, and on the walls of every second or third house 
one meets ; in the most extraordinary and truly surprising blotches and pus- 
tules and pimples ; sometimes in the virulent form of a prodigious ‘ full-length,’ 
more often ia the less aggravated and less expensive, but equally eye-starting 
and malignant shape of a magnified ‘half-size,’ but commonly in the slightly 
exaggerated, or the really mild and comparatively diminutive miniature pimply 
type. This last modification of this peculiar disease or affection is not, it can 
be fairly and honestly and candidly assumed, owing to a lack of constitutional 
predisposition, or diathesis, as the doctors say, to the worst and most extrava- 
gant species of it; but to that chronic and generally incurable flaccidity and 
impecuniosity of the pockets, which, by some immutable and inflexible law of 
nature, or of social or political economy, seems bound to torture the greater 
part of mankind perpetually, although in this case, it must be admitted, that 
by a sort of compensatory or betterment law, which does not conflict with the 
one we have before alluded to, it acts as a powerful prophylactic, where a seri- 
ous attack is threatened. 
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That we all have a tendency to this eruption, which no administration of 
sulphur and molasses, or any such diablerie or atrocity will eradicate, is as in- 
disputable as the theological, orthodox dogma of our proneness to peccability. 
Like the whooping-cough, the mumps, the measles, and other inevitable juve- 
nile ills, which flesh and the rebel soldiers down at Manassas became heir to, 
in consequence of our grand parent’s pomological propensities to forbidden 
pippins, we are sure to have at least one attack of the complaint in our lives ; 
and like the exceedingly disagreeable, inconvenient and sometimes noisy af- 
flictions before mentioned, it usually, though not by any means invariably, 
comes on us in the happy, unalloyed and unamalgamated days of our precious 
youth and innocence, when our ideas of our inestimable selves particularly are 
alarmingly original, fresh and altitudinous. 

No state of society, civilized or barbarous, is exempt from this disease ; it 
is to be found in all stages and conditions, and among all classes, divisions, 
sub-divisions, species and sub-species, and — antithetical as it is, and paradoxi- 
cal as it may appear — though common, it cannot be considered exactly vulgar; 
as it results in no physical inconvenience or uneasiness, being of an extremely 
sedative character, and accompanied by no irritation whatever, as every one 
who has experienced an attack of it can truthfully testify. There may be some 
slight difference in the symptoms of it, owing to individual, social or national 
idiosyncrasies, but the malady itself is the same every where; at all times, in all 
places, and under every sky ; and it is not in the least degree presumptuous to 
assert, that it will never disappear from among us until we all undergo a gene- 
ral trepanning operation for removing the organ of self-esteem. 

When the disease seizes on the tender, unsophisticated and untutored 
Squaw, over whose unkempt head a cycle of the moon has scarcely passed, to 
use a phrase which we do not remember to have read or to have heard before, 
she squats on sunny days at the edge of some placid or melodiously murmur- 
ing stream, in her native wild, near the paternal wigwam, and with neck out- 
stretched, over the mossy, fern-fringed brink, sits for hours at a time, grinning 
with delight at the tawny face and figure she sees mirrored on the liquid sur- 
face of the water beneath her. When it insidiously attacks the artless and 
impressible child of the pale faces, she manifests it by indulging in prolonged 
and frequent observations of her sweet self, as reflected in the various looking- 
glasses available ; before the vitreous ornaments or utilments aforesaid, she ex- 
ercises her facial muscles until she is perfectly able to travel on them, in the 
accepted metaphorical sense of a not strictly eloquent phrase, any distance 
without fatigue ; she circumhoops herself and gives a tremendous impetus to 
the manufacture of steel and to the business of New-Bedford ; she sometimes 
revels in farinaceous arrangements of dyspeptic associations ; she takes to vari- 
ous ingenious, and not always ingenuous, little devices, which result in irre- 
trievable losses on the part of many of the more grammatically worthy sex, of 
their hearts and their heads and their senses, too, sometimes. When it begins 
to affect the impetuous and inexperienced Arrapahoe or Comanche, who is de- 
voutly longing for somebody’s scalp to ornament his bran-new girdle, he attires 
himself in the moiety of a dilapidated red blanket and a pair of moccasins, em- 
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broidered with the colored quills of a porcupine, which has ceased to fret ; he 
tittivates his flat nose with the largest brass ring obtainable; he illumines his 
prepossessing countenance with ochre of the brightest red, and then shades it 
artistically with charcoal of the deepest black ; his ample chest he covers with 
dazzling tin medallions; his neck he extravagantly encircles with vari-hued 
beads of glass, and his head he bedecks with the dyed plumage of the falcon of 
the plains, a defunct buzzard. Then mounting his mettlesome mustang, he 
sallies forth to the nearest mud-puddle on the hunting-ground of his tribe, and 
there uninterruptedly admires his symmetrical form as reflected on the oozy 
pool, with unwrinkled pleasure, evinced by innumerable and unmistakable 
grunts of satisfaction. When the malady gets seated comfortably in our young 
men, they take vigorously to agricultural pursuits ; they assiduously and 
praiseworthily fertilize their downy mandibles, though seldom blessed with a 
large crop in return for their labor, but with the codperation of their cord- 
wainers, they succeed in adding greatly to the cereal products of the country ; 
they encourage industrial pursuits, too, by expending fabulous sums annually 
in purchasing extensive trowsers, skin-fitting coats, paper dog-collars, rat-skin 
gloves, fragile neck-ties, inoffensive walking-canes and avoirdupois jewelry. 
Buxom widows are sure to be troubled with the disease, even before their satu- 
rated pocket-handkerchiefs can be wrung out; grief-stricken widowers, too, get 
it ere the customary weed has time to take root in their inconsolable hats ; 
famously unknown politicians get violent attacks of it, so do unappreciated 
actors and actresses, so do ambassadorial Japanese, erudite lyceum lecturers, 
progressive preachers, spectacled professors, specialty doctors, African melo- 
dists, Egyptian lawyers, prime donne of the lager-bier opera, ‘What is it?’ 
and other individuals of corresponding physical and intellectual characteristics. 
In fact, as I said before, every body is the victim of this disease at some time 
or another in his liie. Now, here is a dreadful eruption of it before us! What 
an array of intelligent faces; what a delightful and original variety of atti- 
tudes ; how vividly the human countenance is here portrayed; into what asto- 
nishing shapes, though, it has screwed and twisted and contorted and distorted 
and pursed up itself! Every expression on it except the natural one; every 
body looking as though he had first gone through a process of starching in 
some mammoth laundry, and had then gotten himself up in his made-to-order 
suit for the eventful occasion ; and every body getting himself promiscuously 
mixed in with every body else in the truly democratic-republican-liberté-ega- 
lité-fraternité-and-Declaration-of-Independence style; and every body seeming 
to be on the best terms with himself and with every body and every thing per- 
taining, or in any way related thereto, or in any manner or form connected 
therewith, lineally, collaterally, or otherwise. The sanctimonious visaje of 
Mr. Lincoln, one of the elect and elected and inaugurated, and now duiy in 
power, beams benevolently down on us from over his unstarched shirt-collar 
with such a paternal smile, that we hesitate to give utterance to the disrespect- 
fully affectionate name of ‘Old Abe,’ knowing that he is now the rather anxious 
father of a very large and unruly family, of somewhat disobedient and unduti- 
ful children, made so by not applying the assuaging switch to them in time, in 
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accordance with the canon laid down by one who had some experience in do- 
mestic affairs. Thanks to the habit our proximate paternal progenitor had of 
reading the Scriptures from his youth up, and of making frequent annotations 
and comments on our back of the canon aforesaid, we never brought down his 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, nor we were never spoiled ; although, on con- 
sidering the painfulness of the process of preserving us in our innocence and 
freshness, on the whole, we do not know but what we would rather have taken 
the risk of getting a little defaced than of getting so tremendously cut up. 
But here we are becoming personal, and are slightly digressing: so, to turn 
away completely from the subject —a piece of impoliteness for which we ask 
the reader’s pardon — let us direct our attention to Tommy, that amber gem of 
the orient, that saffron incarnation of Cupid, that juvenile impostor, that em- 
phatically ‘ played-out’ Yeddonian, who is pictured in every conceivable and 
possible attitude, except standing on his head. He looks complacently down 
on us with, we are sure, the most friendly feeling which it is possible for a for- 
eigner and an unnatural-eyes’d Japanese heathen to indulge in, although the ap- 
pearance of the scimitar he holds so firmly in his hand, would lead one who is 
not very intimately acquainted with his disposition, to think, perhaps, that the 
boy’s intentions were not very good. However, as Tommy is no longer an ob- 
ject of attraction, in spite of all the amusement he once afforded us, with the pro- 
verbial ingratitude of republics, which we, as a steadfast republican, feel bound 
to exhibit, our eyes soon wander away from his picture and now rest on that 
of the ‘great American tragedian,’ who with his original scowl, aboriginal 
visage, and unaboriginal ‘imperial’ and side-whiskers, looks like positively the 
last of the noble Mohican family, succumbing gloomily to the inflexible sway of 
the tailor and barber, while he looks down gravely on a striking likeness of the 
infant phenomenon and marvel and knight of pugilistic renown, to wit, the 
‘Benicia Boy,’ who gazes as unconcerned, as though he had never had his 
name in the papers, nor had not been at Farnborough, nor any other village, 
nor was not the Van Amburgh who had made the British Lion gnash his teeth 
and roar and shake his shaggy head, and then give his paw in the most Christ- 
ian, forgiving, polite and conciliatory manner possible for such a beast to give 
it in, to him the Infant Phenomenon aforesaid. And here is our ‘old hero’ 
and general, too, who is made to frown on us as savagely as though he had 
taken to cannibalism, and was in the habit of eating at least a half-a-dozen 
like us every day, asa sort of luncheon. This idea the distinguished artist 
who captured him has not diminished by adding to the accessories of the pic- 
ture 01 subject a ferocious-looking sword, which the General is made to grasp 
in the most blood-thirsty and exterminating manner conceivable. When we 
think of the reputation the ‘ old hero’ has for kindness and suavity of manner, 
and, on the other hand, of the disagreeable impression gotten of him from this 
picture, we are of the opinion that he ought to commence a libel suit against 
the malicious artist immediately, or send him with a /ettre de cachet to Fort 
Lafayette. 

Now we come to something different from any thing we have yet seen, 
something highly edifying, devotional, angelica! and soul-lifting — a female in a 
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grass-green dress, kneeling in a superbly and inimitably pious attitude, on a 
red velvet cushion, in a luxurious and fashionably-furnished apartment, from 
the window of which we think we are justified in saying, an enchanting view of 
the surrounding country is obtainable, that is, if one can judge by the entranc- 
ing, though rather limited patch of landscape which we get in the perspective. 
The design and execution of this likeness are worthy of no matter what 
amount of admiration and study ; the red-velvet cushion is, we are convinced, 
emblematic of the intense fervor of the female’s devotion, which we would here 
suggest, though not positively assert, might otherwise be the subject of doubt 
in the minds of some uncharitable, hypocritical and sniffing, suspicious people ; 
the aristocratic surroundings illustrate, we will venture to say,.the soothing 
belief that there is nothing to prevent one in any sphere of life, no matter how 
hollow or how gorgeous and exalted, from being religious, if he will only make 
an effort ; and beyond a doubt, the grass-green dress typifies the gushing fresh- 
ness, youth and innocence of the devout wearer of it. Truly, art is not retro- 
grading, and piety, thanks to the dime novels and Sunday papers, is still a nice 
thing to practise. 

The next likeness is that of a young gentleman, gotten up in the most 
sombre style by the person who makes his outside habiliments. The young 
man is seated by a table, on which his left arm rests with a careless, if not an 
utterly reckless sort of air; even the high-born and daring Tappertit could not 
assume such a gloomy manner. Judging by the expression on his face, the 
youth is not at all happy; but perhaps he feels it absolutely incumbent on him 
not to appear happy ; and then again, perhaps his knitted brows, his negligently 
knotted neck-tie, and carefully turned-down shirt-collar, and his admirably dis- 
ordered hair, in which the fingers of his right-hand are thrust, are the melan- 
choly results of reading ‘Childe Harold’ and other equally dreadful misan- 
thropic productions. O my Lord Byron! how many young men you have 
made miserable, and how many promising youths have taken to the exhilarat- 
ing beverage from Holland, through your pernicious example, only persons of 
the temperance persuasion can tell! 

Let us turn from the unhappy youth to this ‘ counterfeit presentment’ of 
the sole possessor of the affections of some antiquated spinster, or childless 
spouse: a curly-haired immaculate lap-dog; not one of your plebeian animals, 
subsisting on eleemosynary aid, the gleanings of the gutters, and the sham- 
bles, or the cold victuals of the kitchen; but a saucy, over-petted, over-fed, 
impertinent puppy, with a horribly dissipated look about the eyes, betokening 
late hours and irregular living. The animal was evidently spoiled in his in- 
fancy, by the corrupting and enervating habits which puppies of his breed are 
sure to acquire when not compelled to provide for themselves when young. 
Yes, and it would not be too much to say, that if it does not get what it wants, 
it will bark and snarl as much as though it were the most obedient, industri- 
ous, docile, and well-behaved puppy in all dogdom; so hich is its opinion of 
itself, and so amazingly impudent and overbearing is it, when it does not get 
its own way. Now, how different, we may conjecture, is the manner of that 
red-collared, sleek-looking, brindled tabby in the likeness near it; a most un- 
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assuming, contented, and unobtrusive cat, we will warrant ; not at all given to 
gluttonous or lazy habits ; not biting nor snarling at one when spoken to; but 
good-humoredly rubbing against you, and winking most knowingly, and pur- 
ring too, in the blandest tones possible, to evince her pleasure at your noticing 
her. Tabby is, without doubt, a treasure to the old lady who is the possessor 
of her, even if her catship does so far forget herself sometimes as to indulge 
in nocturnal serenades, on the roofs of the houses in her neighborhood, to the 
disturbance and discomfiture of those who have no ear for such vocal music as 
time out of mind cats have given vent to. Nine times nine (lives) to you, 
tabby, and to your mistress, the gentle Tabitha. 

Now, behold a parsee, a genuine fire-worshipper, robed in his shirt of con- 
genial hue; his glazed hat stuck jauntily on his head; his coat pendent from 
his arm ; his trowsers rolled up @ la Moses in New-York, and a cigar thrust in 
a rakish, swaggering style in the corner of his mouth! What a pretty picture 
he makes, gazing affectionately and patronizingly at the burnished speaking- 
trumpet before him! A chivalrous and an enterprising youth is he, you had 
better believe ; and one who knows his ‘ biz,’ and a thing or two, ‘ you bet ;’ 
and one whose knowledge of practical hydraulics is fathomless; and one 
whose acquaintance with the history and capabilities of the various ‘ machines’ 
of the town is of the most intimate and astonishingly familiar tharacter. 
With all this, he is evidently an ambitious youth, too; we are sure he pos- 
sesseth the weakness of great minds; he yearneth to be distinguished; he 
aspireth to be ‘chief ;’ he believeth he has the qualities which fit men to com- 
mand; he dreameth of a wooden statue of himself, to be erected by a grateful 
people, and he looketh forward to the fruition of his hopes with impatience. 
We salute thee, aspiring fire-worshipper; we take off our hat to thee, and 
now take our leave of thee, too. 

Next we come to what we have no hesitation to pronounce, and declare to 
be without prevarication, a picture of a suburban cottage. A duly and pro- 
perly laticed verandah surrounds it ; a sky of a rather bilious complexion 
overarches it, and a verdigris lawn occupies the fore-ground. A charming view 
of domestic happiness this picture presents. The occupants of the little cot- 
tage are enjoying themselves on the somewhat limited lawn, without any fear, 
apparently, of the sun and wind; though neither shaded nor sheltered, they 
are all bare-headed, and without the usual out-door garments on; however, as 
it is rather uncertain whether the sun is shining or the wind is blowing on 
them, it may, possibly, be of no consequence how they are attired. The juve- 
nile portion of the interesting group, with recently-washed faces, and in their 
best frocks and suits, are innocently disporting themselves on the verdigris 
aforesaid, and their doting, fond parents are sitting in the most carefully stu- 
died and artistically natural attitudes they could assume for the occasion. 
Really, over this specimen of the daguerrean art any one would grow enthusi- 
astic; the scene is so true to nature, so life-like; and it affords such a rare 
glimpse of connubial bliss and of suburban felicity. 

There is no mistaking the calling of the original of this next likeness ; 
piety, it is patent, is his stock-in-trade, and judging from the comfortable-look- 
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ing folds of adipose tissue, tucked away under his chin, it is not a hungry call- 
ing either. Robed in full canonicals, with his hands clasped placidly in his 
otherwise unoccupied lap ; his countenance wearing an ineffably saccharine 
expression ; his eyes very properly and professionally lifted ceilingward, he 
looks the perfect model of the modern fashionable ‘legate of the skies,’ the 
Reverend Honeyman of a large flock of lambs, unusually shorn by him, for the 
support of the Gospel, by which is meant his unspotted self. No doubt it 
was much against his will that the lambs before mentioned succeeded in get- 
ting this supremely pious and mellifluous gentleman to sit for this likeness ; no 
doubt it was only after the earnest solicitations of the most tender of his flock 
that he did it even then; for no doubt, too, the reverend gentleman considers 
that all such things are vain and unprofitable. Verily, a nice-looking pilot to 
heaven is our reverend friend ; one sure to lead his innocents thither by still 
waters, and pleasant pastures, and flowery lanes to the gate; but rather uncer- 
tain to get them in though, we are afraid; for Saint Peter is, we believe, very 
slow about letting any person in who happens to come in company with, or 
under the guidance of, such suspiciously pious individuals; probably because 
he does not think heaven half good enough for those under the spiritual crook 
of such a genteel pastor. Of course they will not be left out in the cold, even 
if Saint Peter should not admit them, or their good shepherd, as the good 
shepherd will be able no doubt, in any event, to bring them to a place where 
the thermometer is pretty sure to rise to at least a comfortable degree, and, 
possibly, a little higher. 

An autumnal beauty, by all who have not husbands! by cork-screw ring- 
lets, crow-feet, continent neck-dresses, and indigo stockings! Her slightly 
corrugated brow is shaded, by some secret sorrow, we naturally and conven- 
tionally infer; her chin rests pensively on her right hand, an attitude highly 
approved of by persons of a sentimental turn of mind; her irreparable teeth 
are modestly hidden from us by lips of exquisite — a novel and brilliant epi- 
thet, now introduced to the public for the first time — thinness; inexpensive 
bracelets, of curious and complicated workmanship, encircle her delicate 
wrists ; rings set with suspicious diamonds, of equivocal value, sparkle on her 
dip fingers, and two rills of gold of questionable chastity, we are sorry to 
think, rise on either side of her slender, if not graceful neck, and meander 
gently downward to her fragile waist, and there are lost sight of at her watch- 
pocket. This beauty is, we will hazard the opinion, one of the highly roman- 
tic and transcendental kind, and, probably, a realization and animated versifi- 
cation, or illustration of that philosophical and horticultural observation of 
somebody or another, concerning flowers which waste and exhale their sweet- 
ness on the desert air; although we must confess that deserts and flowers do 
not appear, from a strictly botanical and matter-of-fact stand-point, to be ex- 
actly compatible with each other; however, waiving that slight discrepancy, 
we must say, that the flower before us has evidently determined not to pine on 
its stem, or to blush unseen, if the combined efforts of the artist and itself can 
avert it from such a melancholy fate. Who knows but what some one may 
take a fancy to the lone flower; let it not wither yet awhile. 
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Who is he that delights to honor the daguerreotypist so much? We have 
met no less than half-a-dozen likenesses of him in our walk. Some Yankee 
phrenologist must have given him more than the usual quantity of confection- 
ery with his infallible five-dollar ‘chart.’ It is as transparent as crystal, to 
our unimpaired vision, that the gentleman prides himself on his cloud-capped 
forehead, his chiseled features, his giraffe neck, and his intensely genteel and 
faultless figure. Without over-straining the imagination, he might be taken for 
a live bean-pole, inclined to embonpoint, or for a vivified illustration of the ma- 
thematical definition of a line. We would earnestly advise him not to sit for 
a profile likeness of himself again; it does not exhibit his beauty to the best 
advantage, as his forehead and chin do not, to use the language of the modern 
athlete, ‘come up to the scratch,’ that is, to the equinoctial or facial line of 
Camper ; but, on the contrary, have a rebellious way of seceding, or receding, 
from the aforesaid line ; although, again, it should be said, that his nasal organ 
is not at all backward, or wanting in loyalty. Really, to do that promontory 
full justice, we will affirm that it ventures boldly far beyond any conventional 
or ideal standard of perfection or regularity ; probably owing to nature’s kind 
disposition to compensate for what is wanting in the features before mentioned. 
This picture shows the gentleman off certainly in a style which meets with at 
least his own entire approbation ; his face wears an enviably nonchalant ex- 
pression, which is greatly strengthened by a dashing twist in his mouse-tailed 
mustache; his eyes penetrate our inmost soul, so piercing are they, and so 
proud is his gaze; he stands on one leg, with the other elegantly crossed over 
it, after the tailor posé, and his body is neatly balanced by his left hand, which 
rests gracefully and lightly on the verge of a table by his side; in his right 
hand are a pair of kid gloves, and the ivory-headed and classical caduceus of 
the gentleman of leisure; an eye-glass pendent from a button-hole, peeps acci- 
dentally from his rather obtrusive waistcoat, while from the tasteful out- 
side-pocket in his coat a snowy handkerchief appears, like the star-spangled 
banner, in the dawn’s early light, half-concealed, half-disclosed, and forms a 
neat, and an admirable, and perhaps, we might add too, without exaggerating, 
a picturesque contrast with the coat alluded to, which is of a dark shade or 
color ; in fine, his whole dress and air would convince any one, no matter how 
incredulous, that the gentleman is as near the perfection of gentility as any 
ambitious young man would have a right to expect to be after a course of pro- 
found study, and industrious practice in dandyism. He is unquestionably a 
fair representative of a large class of highly ornamental, if not useful, mem- 
bers of society. Weturn from this gentleman with a growing belief in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and respectfully commend him to the only one 
who is fully capable of appreciating him — the young man himself. 

Here is a likeness of a young woman, who seems to have spared no pains 
or expense in getting herself up in the most irresistible fashion-plate style. A 
black vail, rebosa-like, covers her head, and such a bewitching mass of curls as 
would overwhelmingly convince any student of natural philosophy that the 
subject of capillary attraction is not only thoroughly understood in theory, by 
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those of the feminine gender, but also that they use their knowledge of it to 
some purpose. Bare arms, bare shoulders, and their usual accompaniments, a 
pretty bare face, wreathed in a most enchanting smile, and rouged in a very 
inartistic and unnatural manner, indicate that she is determined to carry all 
who look at her by storm. We object to, and enter our protest against, the 
rather primitive style of dress which the young lady has adopted, as unsuited 
to high latitudes, and our strict notions of female propriety and what the min- 
imum of dress ought to be. 

We may now say, that we have seen nearly all that is noteworthy in the 
places we have visited. We have seen the solitary one horsewoman mounted on 
an Orange county milk-white steed ; as she may be seen at any time of the day, 
probably, or on any chill evening in autumn, about to slowly ascend a hill, not 
very far distant, it is supposed, just as the last rays of the setting sun are gild- 
ing the western sky, and bathing the whole landscape, fields, forests, and 
streams, in such a golden flood of light, as even the mines of California could 
not surpass — unless they tried very hard. We have seen the omnipresent 
Japanese Embassy, the inevitable family-groups, the inseparable seven aged 
sisters, in black dresses and white caps; and the seven quarreling brothers, 
in affectionate proximity to each other. We have seen our valorous militia- 
captains and generals, files, troops, companies, regiments, and brigades of them, 
all armed to the teeth, and looking their fiercest. We have seen our jolly dogs 
of war, the Zouaves, and our brave citizen soldiery, in the tented field and out 
of the tented field ; surrounded by all the pomp, and circumstance, and guns, 
drums, and bayonets of their glorious calling. We have seen the pictures of 
romantic young ladies, and matter-<f-fact, and fat, old ladies, and ladies whose 
age is doubtful, and ladies whose age is unquestionable. We have seen very 
weighty old gentlemen, and very lean young gentlemen, and a great many who 
had nothing of the gentleman about them. In short, specimens of all kinds of 
humanity and vanity, from prize-fed babies of twenty pounds weight, to old 
gentlemen good for half-a-ton, in gross ; each one in the most laughter-provok- 
ing position he could ignorantly, and without intending to make a fool of him- 
self, assume ; every body seemingly so weak as to need a table to lean upon, if 
he sat down, or a chair, or plaster-paris column of the Corinthian order, if he 
were standing up; every person apparently so given to literature that he must 
have at least a large octavo volume, and perhaps at most a good-sized library 
contiguous to him; every other young gentleman with his arms folded, and, to 
all appearances, in so moody and so stern a frame of mind, as to strike fear 
into any person not possessing uncommon courage, who would venture to look 
at him; every other young lady making the most extensive display of jewelry, 
teeth, and curls possible; and every other politician or lawyer, with his coat 
buttoned primly up to his throat, and his right hand thrust in his shirt-bosom, 
as if he had some tremendous and weighty state secret there, which he was 
afraid would burst out, and proclaim itself abroad, unless he held it fast. We 
have seen, finally, that when people are getting their likenesses taken, they 
generally make fools of themselves during the operation, and, as the result of 
our observations, we have also come to the conclusion, that if there is the 
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slightest spark of vanity alive in a person in such a case, it is sure to get 
fanned into a ridiculous conflagration, painfully perceptible to the naked eye, 
if that organ be in a normal condition. 

If the philosopher craves for a fresh and sweet. morsel to ruminate on ; if 
the student of physiognomy wants a new field for research; or if the lover of 
the ludicrous desire to gratify his propensity to fun to the fullest extent, let 
him take such a stroll as this we have taken, and if it does not repay him for 
his efforts, we are ourselves mistaken, and will admit that we are all wrong, 
and will consider it a great kindness to be set right again. 
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BY HATTIE TYNG,. 


SprinG-Tmme was tripping o’er the hills, 
And garlanding the sunny leas, 

And white flowers hung like scented wreaths 

Of sea-foam on the locust trees. 


Moonlight came softly out of heaven, 
Leaving ajar the doors of light, 
And playful sprites with torches lit, 
Came out into the Northern night. 






And ’mid the glories of that hour, 
A maid with step like May’s soft breeze, 

And eyes like little wells of heaven, 

Stood with me "neath the locust trees. 


Her hand — a dazzling flake of snow — 
Had ceased to flutter, and at ease 

Lay soft in mine as I bent down, 

And kissed her neath the locust trees. 






A year has passed — a little year — 
Again have come spring moon-light nights; 

And once again are lovers out, 

A-watching late, the Northern. Lights. 






But I stand calm and very still, 

_ Feeling a kiss in every breeze, 
As all night long I sit and watch 

A grave beneath the locust trees. 
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THE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF WILHELM IV., 


LATE ZKEING OF PRUSSIA. 


In four great halls, in the Royal Palace in Berlin, in twenty colossal cases, 
are collected and exhibited the books, and prints, and manuscripts of Wilhelm 
IV., late King of Prussia. We find some account of them in a foreign journal, 
which may be of interest enough to repeat here over seas ; for the library of a 
king fond of letters and art, and of a king of Prussia also, whose capital may 
count among the most enlightened places of earth, in our age, is worth look- 
ing into in a leisure moment. Thus, too, in these august halls, silent but 
for the voices which seem to come to you tarrying there, as if somehow the 
great thought of the past flowed together in one stream of melody, audible to 
all men if they will but listen, but drowned for the most part by the noise of 
crowds, and the tumult of passions —one may pause to breathe, and to re- 
member that the great task of war which it lies upon us to discharge, and with 
our might, is yet not the greatest task: rather is it but the passing wrath 
which treason may kindle in the good patriot; the storm which clears the air, 
and makes room for the healthful activity of the soul; whose triumphs are in 
the higher things of religion, of law, of science, and of art. 

In three separate rooms are the works, sixteen thousand in number, which 
the King bought by way of patronage of their authors, to keep from starving 
the learning which ornamented his kingdom, and for distribution among scien- 
tific societies. Among them are the works of Overbeck, Stillfried, and Hefner ; 
Minutoli and Méllhauser, and the travels of Barth— as many as fifty copies 
of each. Among the theologians who shared this princely aid, were: Heng- 
stenberg, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, who has also di- 
verted himself with philosophical and Oriental studies, but of widest influence 
through his theological writings ; Krummacher ; Sartorius, Director of the Con- 
sistorium in Kénigsberg ; Stier, and others of like sort ; Bunsen standing alone 
of liberal theologians among them. 

In the wide fields of art and ancient learning, there are to meet you Rauch, 
first German sculptor perhaps of the age, unless, as some have suggested, 
Rietschal, so lately dead in Dresden, shall go before him ; Schadow, who first, 
with Cornelius and others, half a century ago, in Rome, developed the art of 
fresco-painting for our times ; Stiiler, pupil of Schinkel, architect of the New 
Museum in Berlin; Pessius, Petavel, Pettrich, Klaproth, a famous Orientalist 
and traveller in the Caucasus, afterward professor of the Asiatic languages in 
the University of Paris; Kugler, the well-known writer on the art of all ages, 
except his own; and Dorew, and Rumohr. 

The catalogue of copper-engravings, and original drawings, contains more 
than six thousand numbers, with many duplicates ; among them drawings and 
paintings by princes and princesses ; the King’s own sketches and plans being 
deemed by the best critics worthy of the first place among these royal efforts. 

In belles-lettres the library shows many omissions. The King’s taste was 
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peculiar, and his collection illustrates himself. Brentano, and Riickert, and 
Tieck, are named among the writers whom he read most. After them Cha- 
misso, Fouqué, and Gaudy. You look in vain for the writings of Heine, Freili- 
grath, and Kinkel. Nor does one wonder at that. Not to speak of the two 
former, Kinkel took a violent part in the revolution of 1848, which threatened to 
shake the Prussian throne. Captured by Prussian troops, in Baden, in 1849, he 
was liable to the punishment of death, but instead was condemned to imprison- 
ment in a fortress for life. That was commuted by the King into imprisonment 
in jail, in which he was compelled to work as a criminal. In November, 1850, 
with the help of Carl Schurz, then a student in Bonn, also implicated in the re- 
volution, he escaped to England. Wilhelm IV. is now dead, after long and 
painful eclipse of reason. Carl Schurz is Minister of the United States to 
Spain. 

With Rickert the King in his earlier days seems to have had much literary 
intercourse ; drawn to him perhaps by a common taste for Oriental lore, as 
well as by his extraordinary endowment of style. Thus, August first, 1838, 
Riickert writes from Erlangen to the Crown Prince: ‘ Your Royal Highness has 
made me indeed happy, by your beautiful present. The Sanscrit word krit- 
agnata, on the reverse of your likeness, is of double meaning. Originally it 
imported, ‘ Recognition of what has been done ;’ and I am proud to discover 
therein a permanent token of your acknowledgment of my efforts; again, it 
signifies usually, gratitude, that is, recognition and acknowledgment, and in 
this sense I may be permitted to appropriate it. 


‘ Nur um zu danken denk’ ich Dein ; 
So lang ich denke, werde ich dankbar seyn.’ 


Only to thank, do I e’er think of thee; 
And while I think shall I most thankful be. 


Such play on words, which our language is too feeble to perfectly repro- 
duce, was much to the taste of the monarch. Riickert’s works were always 
by him, as well in his ‘ hand-libraries’ at Erdmannsdorf and Sans Soucie, as 
in Berlin. But poetical friendship of this sort is not always the smoothest, as 
we have been taught by many examples. When later, Riickert withdrew from 
Berlin, he published a collection of poems, which recal to mind, it is said, the 
correspondence between Humboldt and Varnhagen von Ense, although there 
was nothing personal against the King. Of the sarcasms touching Berlin, and 
the Spree, (the little river on which Berlin is situated,) we find this: ‘It dives 
in like a swan in order to come out on the other side like a swine.’ 


Among the most interesting literary memorials of the library, are those 


which pertain to the King’s connection with Alexander Humboldt. It was the 
King’s custom to refer to Humboldt for his critical opinion of all works sent to 
him. Humboldt’s reading had been enormous, it continued gigantic ; he turned 
off speedily the works thus submitted to him, with his written opinion, which 
determined their fate. His judgment was usually expressed with the utmost 
brevity, in a note upon the title-page. Thus, upon a work by one Dohrn, an 
entomologist, and at present deputy for Stettin, Humboldt writes: ‘A learned 
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but conservative joke by the talented president of the vermin.” . . . But 
his opinions were not always so mild, it is remarked! 

In honor of the great Master of Science, the King had collected all his 
works, preserved in a separate case, which was ornamented with Humboldt’s 
likeness, worked in silk. The collection, which is absolutely perfect, it is 
claimed, contained the work upon Humboldt’s travels in America, which cost 
two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, and a perfect copy of which Hum- 
boldt himself seemed not to have possessed, for it was not found among his books 
after his death. And the wish is expressed, that this collection may be pre- 
served as a peculiar and worthy reminiscence of Humboldt for Berlin and Ger- 
many; and, like that of the memorials of Schiller, be made accessible to all. 

Of female writers, the King seems to have bestowed the greatest patronage 
upon Frau von Paalzow. She was born in Berlin, in 1788, and died there in 
1847, sister of the painter Wach, and wife of a Prussian staff-officer. Her 
anonymous romances, ‘Godwin Castle,’ followed by ‘St. Roche,’ won for her 
sudden and great popularity. She lived in the immediate neighborhood of, the 
Court, and wrote the greater part of her medizval romances in a corner cham- 
ber of the Bellevue Palace in the Thiergarten, on the Spree, much compli- 
mented by princes and princesses, and on very familiar terms, one infers, 
with the royal family. There were heterogeneous Corypheuses in the Berlin 
Court in those days, says our authority. The great people in Berlin bent the 
knee then to art, and literature, and science, and would win a glory which 
should eclipse the nations. What hopes! and what is left of it all now ? sighs 
our phantom. When the Frau von Paalzow entered the charmed circle of the 
Court, her power faded, and she also, from the sight of contemporaries ; for 
‘with every new work, and at every stage of it, my only thought is, what will 
the King say of it?’ she writes. ‘She had asked better, what will the critic 
say of it?’ growls an unknown voice. 

There is a complete set of the works of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, although 
that proud writer never showed herself at Court. And poets are not wanting, 
whose names will sound strange perhaps to the ears of many of us. Lenau, 
Griin, Eichendorf, Hangewitz, Platen, Zinzendorf, Jellachich, Majlath, and 
writers of religious poems. There are also countless and worthless theological 
writings ; sermons, for the most part in manuscript, delivered to the King, 
after the service, or on his birth-day, and religiously preserved. The scien- 
tific manuscripts, by Ancillon, Delbriick, the Humboldts, Niebuhr, Radowitz, 
Raumer, and others, are represented as.valuable. 

There are also many rare works of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, and many which contain the autographs of celebrated 
men. Among them a prayer-book, with a yellow, illegible writing in it; it 
belonged to the unfortunate Katte, whose tragical fate is related in such drama- 
tic way by Carlyle, in his history of ‘Friedrich IT. called the Great ;’ and these 
words, whatever they may be, were written there the evening before his execu- 
tion. The official documents touching this episode in the history of the 
young Friedrich have recently been published in Berlin, proving that the exe. 
cution was in direct opposition to the sentence of the court-martial ; a violent 
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act of despotic power on the part of the King, not so hard to understand as to 
justify. 

Lastly, there are the school-books of King Wilhelm IY., from which it 
appears somehow that in his youth he enjoyed no exemption from school- 
work ; from seven to twelve a.m., and from two to five p.m., King Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV., of Prussia, learned how to do as much harm to his kingdom, uncon- 
sciously, and with the best intentions, as any prince to whom its destinies have 
ever been committed. 


oe ae a ae ere 


BY GEORGE CUMMING MCWHORTER, 


Man is either condemned to physical as well as moral short-sightedness, 
and, to avoid passing through life a dim observer, compelled to wear spectacles ; 
or to grow old-sighted, and mount them to read his newspaper or see satisfac- 
torily his dinner. There is but one remedy for mal-formation or consumption 
of the eyes, and that is, spectacles. In view of this, it is evident that what dis- 
tinguishes man from the rest of creation is the inevitable spectacles. When, 


therefore, the terminology of zodlogy shall be reformed, we suggest that man 
be entitled the spectacled animal. We trust the suggestion, being both origi- 
nal and valuable, will meet the. eyes of some of the learned members of the 
Convention of Science, and receive the consideration which is due to it at the 
next meeting of that distinguished body. Let some humble Tittlebatian attend 
to it. 

Spectacles being then a distinctive feature of the genus homo, we propose 
to say something about them, promising not to be as lengthy as Lord Mon- 
boddo was upon the subject of caudal appendages. 

We premise that the origin of the indispensable glass is a subject of 
speculation. ‘Tradition says, the children of Israel, during their wanderings, 
set fire to a forest which grew upon a hill-side, and that the nitre and silica 
which chanced to be present were fused together and ran down the hill in the 
form of glass. Thus the mode in which glass might be made was discovered. 
It is admitted, we believe, that Moses was not a professor of geology. Being 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, perhaps he was an emeritus in 
chemistry. If so, he knew that such elements as nitre and silica could not be 
fused by the ignition of an Arabian forest, which could not have equalled a 
good-sized bon-fire. The old fable of sailors finding glass in the fire which 
they had kindled on the sea-shore, may be disposed of in the same way. Both 
stories are as reliable as the first notes of a war-telegram. The truth probably 
is, that glass was suggested by the vitreous schlag attendant upon the smelting 
of the metallic ores. Doubtless, it is as ancient as that process. Glass was 
discovered among the relics of Nineveh. Glass-blowing is depicted in the 
paintings of Beni Hassan ; and glass is found adorning the persons of those re- 
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spectacle mummied ladies who flirted in the salons of Thebes, and died, per- 
haps disconsolate, long before. 

‘ Antiquity appears to have begun.’ Job, too, who unquestionably wrote 
before the Exodus, in chapter twenty-eighth, seventeenth verse, refers to glass. 
The words rendered in the Anglican version, ‘gold and crystal,’ are believed 
by Carey to be a hendiadys for golden glass —a superb species, which the 
Egyptians made by ‘introducing gold between two surfaces of glass ’— and 
which he thinks suggested the comparison in Revelation, twenty-first chapter, 
twenty-first verse, where the street of the ‘holy Jerusalem’ is said to be ‘of 
pure gold, like as it were transparent glass.’ The Persians, also, had glass 
upon their festal-boards in the days when the laws of the Medes and Persians 
altered not. 

Egypt, as long as she was living Egypt, maintained great celebrity for her 
manufactures of glass. Tyre and Sidon at one time competed with, but pro- 
bably never rivalled her in the art. Rome had glass-works, though she im- 
ported her finest glass from Egypt. Among the ruins of Herculaneum, even a 
pane of glass was found, showing that the ancient Italians knew of it in that 
form, though when they used any thing, they used mica for their windows. 
One of the finest specimens of glass extant is the Barberini or Portland Vase, 
which was discovered in the tomb of Alexander Severus, who died a.p. 285. 

That glass has been known from a very early date, history sufficiently 
shows. That its origin may be traced to the smelting of ores, science de- 
monstrates. We may add, that the use of it in some form has always been at- 
tendant upon civilization throughout the world. 

But when was glass employed as a component of spectacles to aid deficient 
or declining vision? Brutus says of Coriolanus: ‘ All tongues speak of him, 
and the bleared sights are spectacled to see him.’ This must be considered 
one of Shakspeare’s convenient anachronisms. It is quite as likely that the 
Romans used spectacles as that Coriolanus was persuaded by his mother and 
wife to spare ungrateful Rome. The latter fable has gone out with Romulus 
and Remus. Layard founda lens at Nineveh. Doubtless this form of glass 
was known to the ancients. Perhaps they used it for magnifying purposes. 
Every one has heard of Archimedes’ burning-glasses, with which he attempted 
te destroy the Roman fleet. The story may be added to that of Coriolanus 
and kindred fancies. That the ancients invented spectacles, we cannot believe, 
at least, history does not lead us to infer it. Beside, how could such an inven- 
tion have been lost? Necessary knowledge, that which pertains to the arts 
and sciences, appears ever to have been preserved. Only the superfluous 
seems to have faded away. Such is necessarily a law of progress and 
civilization. 

We presume that near-sightedness was very rare among the ancients, and 
even infrequent among the people of the middle ages. We regard it as a 
modern, and unhappily an increasing evil. But man, at no period of the 
world, has been free from that flattening of the eye, consequent upon advanc- 
ing years. Old-sightedness began with Adam. Of course, when the life of 
man was long in the world, the eyes were longer preserved by the laws of 
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nature. Those laws evidently underwent changes as it pleased Gop to shorten 
the days of man. It must not be forgotten, that until the introduction of 
printed books, there was but very little reading done; consequently, people 
did not feel the inconvenience of declining vision as much as they who enjoy 
the luxury of a daily paper. One case of old-sightedness is mentioned in the 
Bible. It is that of Jacob, Genesis, chapter forty-eighth, tenth verse: ‘ Now 
the eyes of Israel were dim for age, so that he could not see.’ As it is manifest 
that the old man was not blind, as his father Isaac was in the latter years of 
his life, the dimness which rendered his vision indistinct, must have been 
merely old-sightedness. 

Most great inventors, who have especially benefited mankind, have acquired 
immortality by the association of their names with the offspring of their genius. 
Thus, the telescope recals Galileo ; the watch, Peter Hele; the clock, Huyghens, 
the steam-engine, Watt ; the steam-boat, Fulton ; spinning-jennies, Arkwright ; 
and cotton-gins, Whitney. But the name of him who redeemed the sense of 
sight, who opened a world to thousands of the young, and the pages of Scrip- 
ture to myriads of the old, remains unrecorded. History has not ‘ spoken his 
praise ;’ no chronicler has kept his ‘honor from corruption.’ It is true that 
Roger Bacon, the learned friar, who died in 1292, is believed to have been in 
the habit of using convex glasses to read with ; and it is known that Alexander 
di Spiner of Pisa, who lived at the same period, and who likewise assisted his 
vision in the same way, gave all the information he had upon the subject to 
the public. Which, or if either, was the inventor of spectacles we cannot 
say. Jordan di Rialto, in a sermon probably preached in Pisa in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, remarks that the use of glasses had not been known 
twenty years. Dr. Clark thinks that a knowledge of concave glasses followed 
soon after that of convex. It is highly probable. To the Abbe Francis Mauro- 
lycus, however, is due the credit of laying down exact rules for the construction 
and use of glasses to aid defective sight. Maurolycus, who flourished at Messina 
in the last half of the sixteenth century, was distinguished for his skill asa 
geometrician. He contributed more than any one of his time to the advance- 
ment of mathematical science. Certainly, as the publisher of the laws of 
vision, he deserves to be remembered as a benefactor of his race. 

Great has been the improvement, in modern times, in spectacles, both with 
respect to glasses and frames. The former, which were once ungainly, and 
composed of common material, are now seen in various shapes, of the nicest 
proportions, and made of the finest glass. Pebbles, as they are technically 
called, are esteemed the most, inasmuch as they are purer, less easily scratched, 
less easily affected by changes of temperature in the atmosphere, and cooler to 
the eye than glass. Pebbles are transparent rock-crystals. The glass com- 
monly used for spectacles is what is termed plate-glass. Great care is taken to 
adjust accurately the proportions of silicate of soda and lime, of which it is com- 
posed. It is manifest that the lens, whether it is of crystal or of glass, must 
be mathematically accurate in the measure of its convexity or concavity, as the 
case may be. The prevalence of spectacles has rendered the manufacture of 
lenses quite an extensive business. ‘In a single village in Europe,’ says Dr. 
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Clark, ‘ two hundred and thirty thousand pairs are made annually.’ The mode 
is as follows: ‘The lens is gradually rounded into shape, either by hand or 
machinery, and then smoothed down with emery-powder.’ Though there is a 
variety of lenses, generally they may be ranged under the two heads of con- 
cave and convex. Periscopic glasses are concaye on the inside and convex on 
the out. This construction is thought by some to be an improvement for near- 
sighted people. 

Frames have kept pace with glasses. The rude iron of the gaffer has be- 
come almost historical, and can only be found in some old farm-house ; and 
silver is seldom seen, except on the nose of some ancient, unchangeable 
Quakeress. Gold now adorns the countenances of all classes and of all ages, 
the grave, the gay, the old-sighted and the near-sighted. Gold is the dignified, 
the respectable, the fashionable frame ; steel, the intellectual ; tortoise-shell, the 
philosophical ; springs, the perfection of art and of style. Springs dangle grace- 
fully over the ample waistcoat of the elderly gentleman, and contend pleasantly 
with the guard which ornaments the broidered vest of the man about town. 
They facilitate conversation and illustrate an anecdote; they can be mounted 
for the recognition of an acquaintance or the deciphering of a telegram ; and 
they can be dropped at the precise moment when sight should be judiciously 
kept in abeyance. Springs are professional, springs are literary, springs are 
comme il faut. Spectacles culminate in springs. 

A word to those who wear spectacles : 

First, to the near-sighted. Let the frames be light, but firm enough to pre- 
vent all vibration. Use a just power, rather below than above the mark of per- 
fect sight. Wear glasses only to see, never to read with. Indeed, dispense 
with them as much as circumstances will permit. Ladies who wear their 
glasses infrequently have healthier eyes generally than gentlemen who ever ap- 
pear with spectacles on nose. 

Second, to the old-sighted. Postpone not the use of glasses from motives 
of vanity. Injured vanity may possibly be healed, injured eyes may not. 
Every oculist knows that straining the eyes is much more detrimental to them 
than using glasses. 

To all we would say —for all either are, or must become, unless they die, 
spectacled — it is a good rule to do with the eyes as you should not do with 
children — humor them. Never fatigue the eyes; never read while riding, or 
while walking — we know of a case which terminated in sudden death — or by 
a waning or too brilliant light. It is felly to hazard so delicate and so invalu- 
able a sense. Remember, nature never forgives an injury. The law of exact 
justice is the only law she knows. It is wicked, therefore, to offend her. 
When we refleet upon the extreme delicacy of the eyes, the constant use, the 
too frequent abuse they sustain, it is wonderful that they are so long-suffering. 
Yet they are not equal to charity ; they will not endure all things; they can- 
not be too carefully guarded; they cannot be too kindly treated. There is an 
abuse which‘ neither the oculist nor spectacles can remedy. Think of the pite- 
ous appeal of Arthur, and be not less merciful than Hubert. 
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BY RR. WOLCOTT. 





Tis the witching hour, the magical hour, 
Of the silent noon of night ; 

The sapphire skies with their myriad eyes, 

Bathe the earth in a tender light. 


Through a pearly rift in the cloud’s dark drift, 
The silvery moonbeams stream, 

While the jewels of Night with tremulous light, 

In her radiant coronet gleam. 


Alone I lie, ’neath the silent sky, 
On the fragrant emerald lea, 
And list to the breeze through the waving trees, 
Making wonderful melody. 


An unseen hand from a far-off land, 
Wakes memory’s tender strain ; 

Softly and low from the long ago, 

Come the tones to my ear again. 


O’er my spirit they steal like a silvery peal 
Of distant minster chimes, 

While memory’s eye in the star-lit sky, 

Sees the phantoms of by-gone times. 





tee 


Childhood's bright joys, the gay, laughing boys, 
With whom so often I’ve played; 

And — ah! there’s a sigh as a vision floats by, 

Of Nellie, the brown-eyed maid. 
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But memory’s bell sounds a sadder knell, 
That starts the unbidden tear, 

As one by one, the friends long gone, 

In dim procession appear. 


With saddened eyes, I turn to the skies, 
Musing o’er days that are fled; 

While memory’s chime in mournful time, 

Sounds a requiem over the dead. 


Thus as I lie "neath the midnight sky, 

In the moonlight’s passionate glow, 
The night wind brings on its rustling wings, 
A dream of the Long-ago. 
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OUR EXPERIENCE IN HOUSE-CLEANING. 


BY KATHERINE 8S. WILLIAMS. 


I MAKE no apology for the homely nature of my subject, since I can ven- 
ture to assert, that during the proper season, it takes precedence of all others 
in the feminine mind ; and even forces itself to a degree upon the notice of the 
lords of creation. 

It was the beginning of April; the weather was clear, sunshiny, and cool; 
just the sort to make the carpets look dusty, the paint soiled, and to fill every 
housewifely heart with longings to get at ‘cleaning.’ 

One Saturday, I remarked to my good man, that paint and paper for our 
sitting-room were absolutely necessary, and that he had better engage some 
one, as soon as convenient, to put them on. John is prompt and energetic ; 
he announced at the tea-table that he had two men promised for Monday morn- 
ing, who would paint not only the sitting-room, but the whole of the house, 
inside and out. 

Sister Ann — she is John’s sister, and lives with us — looked at me a little 
in dismay at this large method of proceeding, but we were soon convinced that 
it was an excellent arrangement. Just a single ‘coat’ on the outside of the 
house, said my husband, to preserve the paint which was getting a trifle 
chalky —and within-doors we should be so fresh and nice for summer. It 
would be only a short job; a week or ten days at farthest. 

Thoughts of the expected improvement intruded a little even upon the day 
of rest. 

‘I think, Maria,’ said Ann on Sunday morning, ‘that we had better re- 
paper the parlors too, while we are about it. The fresh paint will make that 
which is on now look soiled and dingy.’ 

‘Very well,’ I replied, ‘we will see about it in the course of the week.’ 

Monday morning dawned bright and clear, and with it the expected work- 
men. Their first step toward beautifying us was to strip the house of all its 
blinds, thereby letting in floods of sun-lights. Curtains proved but slight pro- 
tection against the pervading brilliancy. 

‘This will never do!’ I exclaimed-; ‘these carpets must come up before 
long, at any rate; suppose we do it now; we can clean with so much more 
freedom.’ 

Ann agreed with me, all hands ‘ turned in,’ and before noon the house was 
bare of Brussels, ingrain, or rag. When the floors were mopped, the chairs 
turned into each other, and covered with sheets, and the larger pieces of furni- 
ture draped in the same tasteful manner, every house-keeper will appreciate 

the glorious field of operations that we had before us. 

It is time, perhaps, to put you in possession of a few facts concerning us. 
We live about a mile from the village — no need to designate it more particu- 
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larly — where John, who is a lawyer, has his office. He goes down at nine 
in the morning, and returns at five in the afternoon, taking his dinner at the 
hotel. Delightfully propitious, you see, for cleaning ; no man around to 
‘bother,’ or get dinner for. Brooms, and soap, and scrubbing-brushes have 
undisputed sway. 

Our family consists of John, myself, and sister Ann, before mentioned ; 
item, of our two children, John’s and mine, I mean: though they might be sis- 
ter Ann’s as well, seeing the interest that she takes in them. Item, of Mrs. 
Wells, an elderly lady, second or third cousin to my husband, who lives with 
us, and ‘sees to things’ a good deal. She it is who is deep in the mysteries of 
soap-making ; who knows just how many fowls there are in the barn-yard, and 
how many eggs in the cellar; who makes head-cheese and sausages, and can 
‘weigh out’ the materials for pound-cake by her ‘eye,’ without recourse to the 
vulgar medium of scales. Last on the list comes Bridget Quin, our stout, will- 
ing, rosy-faced Irish girl; who has a hard hand for the crockery, and a soft 
heart for the ‘childer;’ and serves in the various capacities of cook, house- 
maid, laundress, nurse, chambermaid, and waiter, as occasion offers. 

The first two or three days went off beautifully. It was necessary to im- 
prove the fine weather, very unreliable in early April, by painting the outside 
of the house, and to that the men confined their labors. By a happy fore- 
sight of genius, Mrs. Wells had decided that they should board themselves. 
When the subject was first discussed in family council, Ann and I, with inexpe- 
rienced but economic views, were for giving them their meals in the house, see- 
ing that we should thereby ‘save’ four dollars per week. But Mrs. Wells had 
put her veto on it. 

‘Save!’ said she with contempt. ‘I wonder how much you girls know 
about it. Working-men have good appetites, let me tell you; if you kept one 
dollar out of your four you’d do well. And then there’s the trouble of giving 
them their dinner as regular as the day comes round; it’ll take half Bridget’s 
time to cook and wash the dishes. However,’ with sudden indifference, ‘ have 
it just as you like; it’s nothing to me.’ Of course we allowed ourselves to 
be guided by superior wisdom, and found our account therein when the paint- 
ers retired each noon to the carriage-house, troubling us for nothing but a 
pitcher of water. 

Mrs. Wells considered the fine weather as a special grace vouchsafed for the 
purpose of enabling her to make soap ; and on Tuesday she had a fire built out- 
of-doors, and an immense kettle hung over it. About this witch-like arrange- 
ment she flitted constantly, now feeding the vanishing blaze with bits of shin- 
gle, or old pickets, and anon giving a vigorous stir to certain weird elements 
within the caldron. Ann and I occasionally visited the scene of her labors, 
and at such times Mr. Forrest could have asked no better incarnation of the 
sisters three to play Macbeth to. One always begins house-keeping with a con- 
viction that there is ‘no need of looking so;’ finery, one argues, is indeed 
out of place, but neatness is entirely within reach. A day or two, however, 
proves the fallacy of such reasoning, and one is reduced to the costume for 
such cases made and provided. Ann and I, then, were attired in old, dark cal- 
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ico gowns, very short and scant, and rejoiced in entire freedom from hoops ; 
our heads were crowned with ancient sun-bonnets, dimly reminiscent (in spots) 
of some neutral tint, but long oblivious of starch; our feet were at ease in 
roomy leather shoes, such as are recommended for the wear of marching regi- 
ments. As for Mrs. Wells, her garments were much the color of her soap ; 
and she had beside a fly-away and fluttering appearance, which caused Ann to 
remark to me, aside, that she looked as if she had been rolled in the rag-bag, 
and a portion of its contents had adhered. 

For three days I worked vigorously, but on the fourth gave out. There 
are women who feel a dithyrambic joy in house-cleaning, who revel in true 
Bacchante fashion among suds and scrubbing-brushes ; but I am not one 
of them. Whether it be the mental or physical stamina that are lacking, I 
can’t say, possibly both ; but after a day or two I experienced great lameness, 
stiffness of joints, bodily fatigue, and ‘moral inability’ to do another thing. 
This fourth morning, I made my appearance on the field of action, looking so 
weary and wo-begone, that Ann and Mrs. Wells immediately advised me to re- 
tire to the kitchen, and pursue any amusement that was most congenial, a per- 
mission of which I was only too glad to avail myself. 

I did not find it very cheerful even there, however ; a cold rain had set in, 
and the men were driven from their ladders outside to our dining-room. The 
children, who had previously run riot among our up-town household gods, were 
now banished to their Aunt Katy’s, it being a foregone conclusion that if they 
remained at home, while the inside of the house was done, there would be 
more finger and foot-marks than paint left upon our wood-work., Nothing is 
so forlorn as an uncarpeted, disordered dwelling, with the fumes of paint steal- 
ing on the chilly dampness of the air, and every one too busy to talk or listen 
to you. 

Fortunately, I had a resource. I write occasionally, at largely remunerative 
rates, for the ‘Weekly Calomel ;’ and even, at long intervals, for the ‘ Badger.’ 
To creative literature, then, I gave my thoughts. With a pail turned upside 
down for my divan, or ottoman, or what you will, I established myself in the 
corner by the flour-bags, an old account-book was my writing-desk ; the pages 
of my manuscript, as fast as finished, I deposited in the clothes-basket near at 
hand. I began my heroine in moderation; she was simply tall, dark-haired, 
and finely formed ; but warming as I proceeded with the subject, she became 
endowed with every beauty of person and charm of mind. Her eye flashed ; 
her bearing grew regal, nay, imperial; Juno-like grace and distinction rounded 
all her contours ; ineffable sweetness beamed in her smile. She was profound 
as Verulam, brilliant as Sheridan. I discovered a congenial spirit of the other 
sex; I made them acquainted; I had a party. That was a party, let me tell 
you; lights, music, flowers, and diamonds, were showered upon it, ‘ regardless 
of expense.’ I provided a conservatory ; they retired to it ; its shady coolness 
contrasted strongly with the glare of the crowded rooms ; their speech became 
embarrassed, infrequent ; delicious yet fearful silence and expectation stole 
over them — when Bridget entered, and informed me that there was a man in 


the other room who wanted to sell us something. I laid my desk in the 
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clothes-basket, and passed comfortably through the painted doorways, without 
fear of carrying off any portion of them on my garments, thanks to the ab- 
sence of hoops. 

I found the man to be one of those benefactors of the human race, con- 
nected with a branch of the ‘ gift’ enterprise. He carried a number of large 
brown envelopes, price twenty-five cents, which contained, according to an in- 
ventory printed on the outside, so many sheets of letter-paper, so many of 
‘ladies’ note,’ so many envelopes, etc., etc. ; a large assortment of the choicest 
stationery, besides an ‘index’ pen, with pen-holder; and a gift worth more 
than the price of the envelope. He was extremely urgent that I should pur- 
chase, and related numerous instances of sales in our own and adjoining towns, 
which had been productive of the highest satisfaction to the buyers. I did 
not require a great deal of persuasion ; the outlay was not enormous, and it 
was the easiest way of getting rid of him. I own to my share of the curiosity 
natural to the daughters of Eve; and have besides that peculative proclivity 
peculiar, I presume, to them: a desire to get for my money considerably more 
than the money’s worth. I therefore produced the quarter, and received an 
envelope in exchange. My visitor remained to witness the result of an exam- 
ination of its contents. 

With trembling fingers, I-tore it open — undid the shrouding folds of tissue- 
paper — and lo! an ornament some half-a-finger long, in shape a hybrid be- 
tween a jug and a sweet-meat jar. It was so much yellower than any speci- 
men of the precious metal that ever met my eyes before, that I could only sup- 
pose the hitherto mythical experiment of ‘ gilding refined gold,’ to have been 
tried upon it. Entire absence of meretricious adornment marked this triumph 
of the jeweller’s art; only, about the middle, the chaste plainness of its sur- 
face was relieved by three or four stars tastefully disposed in a belt. A ring 
in the top seemed to hint that it was to be hung to something. 

‘What is it meant for, do you think?’ I inquired, surveying it dubiously. 

‘Well,’ said my benefactor, ‘I should think it was designed to be worn on 
the boozum — I don’t know but it’s a boozum-pin — no, it can’t be that, for 
there an’t no pin; but it could be hung onto one. Yes; I should say, cer- 
tainly,’ he continued, holding it in the neighborhood of my collar to try the 
effect, ‘that it was to be worn upon the boozum.’ 

Having thus settled the matter, he took his departure, and I returned to my 
manuscript in a singularly chastened frame of mind. All of you have read 
that story in the ‘ Badger,’ and you can now account for the latent melancholy 
of the latter portion. And if the editor wondered at the perfume of zinc- 
enamel which was diffused so strongly through its sheets, he will understand 
it now that he learns it was written in an atmosphere redolent of the same. 

The day went by rather wearily, and when John returned at night I ques- 
tioned him as to the probable duration of our artists’ stay. ‘They have about 
finished the outside of the house, have n’t they ?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes. That is, they’ve got the first coat on three sides.’ 

‘I thought they were only to put on one coat.’ 

‘Oh! that was what I did intend at first, but I saw at once it would not 
answer. It needs a second to cover all the spots, and finish up neatly.’ 
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‘But,’ said I, rather disheartened, ‘it will take them nearly twice as long as 
you expected, won’t it?’ 

‘Very likely it will.’ 

‘ Will they be done by the end of next week ?’ 

‘T cannot tell.’ 

‘ Well, how long do you suppose they ’ll stay ?’ 

‘ Just as long as is necessary to accomplish their work.’ 

I saw from John’s manner that this was not a favorable moment to discuss 
the subject, and so dropped it. 

Our next care was the whitewashing. All country house-keepers know the 
difficulties of that business. In the first place, you must have lime, and very 
often that is not to be obtained without a journey of four or five miles. In 
the second, you must have a clear day, or your walls will be cloudy and 
streaked. Then the sable functionary on whom you depend— by what queer 
law of contraries, | wonder, are white-washers always black — is exceedingly 
difficult to come at. He is as much in request as a belle at a ball, and is gener- 
ally engaged two or three weeks ‘deep,’ no matter how early you apply. Or 
if every other obstacle is removed, he wants to take the first clear day to 
‘make his garden.’ However, Fate was kind to us this time, and Mr. Hous- 
man came on Friday, accompanied by that ‘new brush,’ with which, according 
to the testimony of various of my matronly acquaintances, he worked such 
wonders. I regarded his advent with a little nervousness, since I had given 
him offence the year before by a skepticism — mildly expressed, ’tis true — 
concerning the perfection of his skill. He was a gigantic negro, and I was asa 
grasshopper before him. Yet I ventured timidly to inquire —he whitewashed 
that spring before we were ‘torn up’—‘if it would be necessary to cover 
things at all ?’ 

‘Mrs. Hastings,’ he had replied with severe dignity, ‘it is my intention 
to put this lime on the ceiling ; not on your furniture.’ 

And so he did; nothing was covered, and not a drop was spilled; but I 
fancied that Mr. Housman’s dark rolling eye turned on me austerely from time 
to time, for having dared to doubt him. 

If it were so, he had now forgotten and forgiven. I waited on him assidu- 
ously, praised his skill and dexterity, and wondered ‘how he could do it;’ 
while he informed me in return, that it was ‘just as easy to him as to eat a 
meal of victuals.’ I brought with my own hands the hot water, which he 
needed now and then for his lime, and finally saw that he had a bountiful din- 
ner, and a very large piece of pie. He behaved with extreme ‘ affability,’ and 
I flatter myself that peace is completely restored between us. 

Our corps of workmen had by this time increased to eight. The chimney 
leaked, and Mr. Watkins, the mason, having by great good luck been caught, 
as it were, upon the wing, was now posted on the roof, whence the sound of 
his labors came softened by distance to our ears. In the back-yard, Mr. Og- 
bin was mixing mortar. The front-steps needed repair, and John, who has 
rather a sweeping way of doing things, decided that the completest way to re- 
pair them was to have new ones. So the carpenter was at work there, ‘full 
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chisel.” The Messrs. Panckus, pere et fils, who carry on the out-door opera- 
tions of our place, were detailed to various minor duties here and there. 

Ann had this day a source of grave disquiet. So soon as the doors were 
painted, she had promulged a decree that no one should touch them, to open 
or shut, otherwise than by the handles. This very reasonable edict had been 
disregarded, and finger-marks were plainly visikle in the fresh paint. There- 
fore she had summoned one of our artists, had the damage repaired, and ut- 
tered her fiat with renewed energy. In vain, however; for this morning it 
was discovered that some one—and she fixed on me a glance that went 
through me like a gimlet — had pushed that door instead of opening it by the 
knob. 

‘Now,’ said she, ‘I shall get the brush, and paint that place over, and the 
first person that mars it, shall die without benefit of clergy.’ 

‘Arn’t you rather severe?’ I asked. ‘I should think a hundred lashes on 
the bare back might suffice for the first offence.’ 

‘No,’ she persisted; ‘just as soon as the sting of the blows was over 
they ’d forget, and do it again; but if theyre dead they can’t.’ 
you may infer that sister Ann was ‘rather of’ a martinet. 

Eight people at work will make things move. Our progress this day was 
very satisfactory. In the distant future we seemed to behold a time when 
things might be settled once more. A day or two would complete the outside 
of the house, and then the painters would come in-doors; after a while paper- 
ing would be done, and we could finish up. 

But one morning Ann said to me, ‘Come here,’ and going to the window I 
beheld a ladder against the carriage-house, and a painter mounted thereupon. 
This we thought was bad enough, but when our palatial wood-house, thirty- 
three feet by sixty-six, was begun, we felt really aggrieved. 

‘John,’ said I in a tone of injured feeling, ‘when wild they get at the in- 
side of this house ?’ 

‘The very first day that it rains,’ he responded cheerfully. ‘ Must use all 
the fine weather’ to paint out-doors.’ There was nothing for it but to follow 
Mr. Longfellow’s advice, and ‘ learn to labor and to wait.’ 

And at last the painters did get in. 


From which 


Ann and I contemplated with some- 
thing like repining the magic improvements that they wrought. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed she, ‘if we could just be renovated like that! Every 
wrinkle in our faces filled with putty; and then, by a few skilful strokes of 
the brush, all made over as good as new!’ 

‘Alas!’ I responded with eloquent pathos, ‘there is no zine-enamel for the 
restoration of youth! The man that patents that invention will do better than 
Elias Howe with the sewing-machine, or the catholic Spaulding with his glue. 
Yet, bethink thee, sister, of the good deacon’s remark, ‘ The Aumbliest Christ- 
ians are always the happiest —surely ’tis fraught with consolation to both 
of us.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said she, ‘you know he meant the Awmb/est,’ and so set at 
work with renewed energy. 
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Time went on; the painters left, and we began to paper. Oh! the trouble 
it gave us! In the first place, we went five miles away to get it, and afterward 
discovered that we could have bought at home what suited us a great deal bet- 
ter. Then our ideas grew from day to day ; while we were about it, such a 
room had better be done; and another and another were added. Then we 
could find no bordering to correspond with the colors of our carpets. Again, 
a room once papered lasts a long time; it is really not worth while to study 
economy in doing it; it is better to suit yourself entirely, without reference to 
cost. These considerations led to many changes in our selection; changes not 
decided on at once, but the result of deliberations held at intervals. John 
journeyed so frequently between our house and the ‘ Depo,’ that his tolls would 
have been a comfortable provision for a small family. At about the fortieth 
trip his patience gave out, and he ‘agreed’ that he would not go again; no, 
not if every wall were half-bare, and every border went but ‘ part-way’ round 
the room. 

The climax of our grievances was reached when an inexperienced hand 
put on our prettiest paper, and by dint of mis-matching completely ruined the 
effect. 

My spirits went down to zero; I don’t know but I should have cried out- 
right, but for the pleasing excitement of a visit from a peddler. 

This gentleman’s name is unknown to me, though his features are familiar. 
He has travelled our road for some years; in winter he carries a valuable as- 
sortment of tin and glass-ware, which he exchanges (at somewhat usurious 
profit) for rags — cotton, linen, silk, or woolen — hens’ feathers, old copper, or 
Britannia-metal. In the spring he journeys with a supply of fish, cocoa-nuts, 
oranges, lemons, and other dainties, which are supposed to appeal most power- 
fully to the rustic appetite. His custom is confined entirely to the rural dis- 
tricts ; villages and their inhabitants he ignores. He is a tall, stout man, of 
very fluent though slightly nasal speech; wears a long, drab surtout, and car- 
ries a wooden-handled whip, which he occasionally flourishes to illustrate or 
enforce his arguments. 

‘He’s got ciscos,’ said Mrs. Wells; ‘had n’t we better have some?’ 

‘I don’t know; are they good ?’ 

‘Oh! excellent, mum!’ interposed the peddler. ‘They'll keep from now 
till haying as sweet asa nut. The most satisfaetory thing you can set before 
your hired men in haying ; they ’ll relish them wonderful.’ 

‘*Haying’ is rather far off,’ said-Ann to me. ‘I don’t know that it is 
worth while to make provision for it yet. And as we don’t board our ‘hired 
men,’ perhaps we had better buy with reference to what we want ourselves.’ 

‘They ’re already dressed,’ continued our friend ; ‘in fact, you could cook 
‘em at once if you liked, but perhaps they ’d be a little saltish. Best way is 
to soak ’em over-night, just as you would a mackeril. Roll ’em in flour, and fry 
’em in butter, to a nice brown — they’re capital, You won’t want no pork nor 
corned-beef so long as they last. Suppose, mum,’ said he in a persuasive tone 
to Mrs. Wells, instinctively recognizing in that lady a chief of department, 
‘that you just step out to the wagon, and look at ’em.’ 
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Mrs. Wells is partial to fish, and she was tempted ; we adjourned, en masse, 
to the side of his conveyance, Bridget bringing up the rear with a pail for the 
reception of the delicacy. 

I recal vividly this my introduction to that glory of the culinary realm, 
the cisco. We were rather taken aback at its diminutive size, the specimens 
averaging perhaps six inches in length; but, as Mrs. Wells remarked, it 
did n’t make as much difference since they were already dressed. The peddler 
mounted into his cart — a fine rain was falling — we stood expectant round. 

‘How many will you have ?’ he asked. 

‘They ’re fifty cents a hundred,’ said Mrs. Wells to me in a low voice. 
‘That ’s cheap, should n’t you think ?’ 

‘Oh! very,’ I answered without the remotest notion whether it were or 
not, except that to get a hundred any things at that rate seemed reasonable. 

‘Well, I guess I'll take a hundred,’ she said. 

‘A hundred? Oh! a hundred’s nothing to what you’ll want. You'll eat 
them up in no time, and when they ’re gone, and I’m gone, and you can’t get 
at them, you'll be sorry you did n’t have more. It an’t no object to me, I can 
sell ’em any where: all the farmers’ wives along this road know how good they 
be; but for your own sakes, I want you to have’em. Always want my cus- 
tomers to be suited.’ 

After a good deal of conversation, two hundred were agreed upon, and our 
friend counted them out very expeditiously, lauding their merits all the while. 
This is perhaps as good a time as any to pay my tribute to the cisco. Iam 
not aware whether fresh or salt water has the honor of giving it birth; its ori- 
gin, its orthography, its habits, are all unknown to me; but of its flavor and 
consistence I can speak authoritatively. Given a corresponding quantity of 
brown paper, saturated with salt, and fried in a similar manner, and you have 
the cisco ; except that brown paper could not be made to contain the infinity 
of needle-like bones, which the fish offers to the palate of the epicure. 

‘You'll take pork, of course,’ said Mrs. Wells. 

‘Yes, mum ; ten cents a pound.’ 

‘Only ten cents?’ in a tone of mingled amazement and incredulity. 

* All I can sell it for again, mum; and these fish are so cheap. You see, 
you'd have to pay six shillings a hundred for ’em at your grocer’s. 

Mrs. Wells argued her cause at some length, but the man was firm, and ten 
cents it had to be. She went to the house for the pork, and we proceeded to 
the stoop there to await her movements, and consult what further purchases 
should be made. 

‘I thought when I first see you,’ remarked our friend to me as we went 
along, ‘that you was Miss Stanly, the preacher’s wife down to Chemung.’ 

How does ‘ Mrs. Stanly, the preacher’s wife down to Chemung,’ look, I won- 
der? Can any one enlighten me ? 

‘ Now let us decide what we shall get,’ said Ann. 

‘I have cocoa-nuts, figs, oranges, lemons, war-nuts, peanuts, raw and 
roasted . 

Now if I have a weakness on earth, it is for roasted peanuts; for them and 
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for onions. I know all the vulgarity, the awfulness of such a taste; I don't 
state it defiantly, but contritely. It is very seldom that I indulge in either 
‘beverage — vide Mrs. Bidott — but among the most humiliating recollections of 
my life is that of going to a circus, and eating peanuts during the performances. 
When he mentioned this dainty, temptation overcame me anew, and I asked: 
‘How do you sell them ?’ 

‘Five shillings a peck; and that’s three shillings cheaper than you could 
get them of the dealers.’ 

‘Could you sell half-a-peck ?’ 

‘At that rate? Well, I don’t know; well, yes I will: but I had n’t ought 
to. No, I won’t,’ he added on reflection. ‘It would n’t be right; wouldn't 
be fair to the dealers to undersell ’em so.’ 

Excellent man! how considerate he was! 

‘ But,’ said Ann rather curtly, for she was not of a nature to appreciate 
such self-sacrificing uprightness, ‘if we paid you the same price that they ask ?’ 

Oh! under such circumstances there could be no objection, and being pro- 
vided with a basket, he went out to his cart, and brought them in. No one 
accompanied him to see to the measurement; one so regardful of the dealers’ 
interests was certain to respect our own. 

Further consultation developed a desire for lemons and oranges, on our 
part. Oranges cut up in sugar are excellent for tea, and if there is one thing 
that I can make better than another, it is a lemon-pie. Do not sneer at the 
words — there are pies and pies. Some people, I know, make them with tar- 
taric acid and crackers, flavored with a little ‘essence ;’ ’tis an economical re- 
ceipt, and may be recommended without fear to the most frugal house-wives. 
Others slice the lemon, and sprinkle in flour; others, again, add a third crust 
to give it ‘body.’ My way is none of these, but a ‘more excellent’ one — I 
don’t take any credit to myself —it is all my ‘receipt ;’ which, in imitation 
of better-known philanthropists, I will forward to any applicant who sends me 
a post-paid envelope. 

A large drum of figs was then added. ‘My little boy,’ I observed, ‘ will 
dispose of a few of these.’ 

‘I should n’t limit him in the least,’ replied the generous peddler. ‘Let him 
have just as many as he wants; they'll be excellent for him.’ 

Mrs. Wells was all this time in quest of pork; being an old lady, she was 
not very swift in her movements ; indeed our friend facetiously remarked, that 
he ‘guessed she was stopping to slaughter it ;’ adding, however, that he was 
in no hurry, and could wait. Going into the kitchen to hasten her a little, I 
found her just preparing to start, with a large ‘chunk’ of meat in her hand. 

‘That does n’t look nice,’ I said. ‘Why don’t you take this other piece 
that’s on the table?’ 

‘Sh!’ she answered. ‘I'll try him with this first, and if he won’t take 
it, why then he can have the other. Here,’ said she marching up to him, ‘] 
know how much I make it, but you can weigh it over again. I’ve brought out 
our own steel-yards, because I sold rags last winter to a peddler who had some 
new-fashioned ones, and he cheated me two pounds with ’em.’ 
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Ann and I looked at each other, well knowing that this was the very ped- 
dler, and shrewdly suspecting that Mrs. Wells knew it too. Their weighing 
was found to agree this time, but our purchaser objected to the quality of the 
meat. 

‘I can’t give but eight cents for this,’ he said, elevating his voice considera- 
bly, for Mrs. Wells was deaf. ‘Good, sound, solid side-pork is what I pay ten 
cents for. This is * Leannot state to ears polite from what locality he 
said it came, though he repeated the assurance without remorse. So Mrs. 
Wells produced her other piece, and accounts being carefully compared, he 
was found to be indebted to us in the sum of three cents, for which we agreed 
to receive a lemon as equivalent. That lemon, when he brought it, was a curi- 
osity. It bore the same relation to the ordinary kind that pullets’ eggs do to 
hens’. I wonder if there is any way of dwarfing lemons ; the fruit, I mean, 
not the tree. 

The peddler departed, and we were left to the discussion of our dainties. 
The oranges had a very large proportion of peel, but they were good, and we 
enjoyed them, as we did the lemons and peanuts. My little boy was entirely 
of the peddler’s opinion, and declined to be ‘limited’ in the quantity of figs, so 
that between hygienic scruples, and the troublesomeness of perpetually deny- 
ing him, I was glad enough to see the bottom of the drum. The ciscos on 
examination were found not to be so thoroughly ‘ dressed,’ as could be desired ; 
the majority of them retaining a very fair armor of scales. After a single trial- 
meal they were carefully packed away in brine, where they remain till this day. 
They will undoubtedly keep till ‘ haying,’ and longer, if no one but ourselves 
disturbs them. 

With what supreme contempt did John receive that evening the account of 
our barter and sale! If the family intended going into the huckster business, 
he remarked, they had better inform themselves 4, little of the market prices. 
The pork was worth a shilling a pound at any grocery, and we had paid con- 
siderably more than the current value of every article. However, he did not 
refuse to partake of the oranges, cut up in sugar, for tea, and accompanied by 
Bridget’s lightest and tenderest biscuit. 





I might lengthen to several pages the account of our remaining struggles, 
but forbear, lest the reader’s patience should give out entirely. Suffice it to 
say, that a paperer was in time procured, who ‘hung’ the walls to our entire 
satisfaction. The border did indeed fall short in the parlors, and the paper in 
our spare bed-room ; but John, considering that a bad promise is better broken 
than kept, made one last journey to the ‘Depo,’ and supplied the deficiency. 
Carpets in time were down, and fairly oppressed us with a sense of luxury af- 
ter the long reign of bare floors. And there came a day when the last stair- 

rod was in its place, and the last tack was driven. 
' *Now,’ said Ann, ‘we'll take the children, and go in the woods this very 
afternoon.’ 

Which we did. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 





‘Ir is strange,’ said I, turning to the guide, ‘that no one lives in so fine a 










Hl house.’ 
’ i ‘Ah! Sir,’ said he, ‘it is haunted!’ 
"i I checked my horse, and turning in the saddle, looked toward the building. 
1 It was a modern structure, well built, and of tasteful architecture. The win- 
dows were closed with heavy shutters, and the doors barred on the outside. 
4 Standing on an eminence, with handsome trees around it, it seemed, although 
He in great neglect and disorder, to have been designed by some person of taste 





rt and refinement. 
‘Who first resided here ?’ I said to my guide. 
‘Young Mr. Retzcar. He built it for himself, and lived here for a year.’ 
‘And where is he now ?’ inquired I. 
ef ‘Ah!’ said the guide, shuddering, ‘ he was murdered, and his ghost, they 
say, now haunts the house. Come, let us go on ; 
‘Wait one moment,’ said I. ‘Let me take another look.’ 
4 There were no other buildings within half a mile of the inclosure in which 
the house was situated, but at a short distance could be seen the bustling little 
village of T The spot was singularly beautiful. The bluff, or hill, on 
which the mansion stood was surrounded on three sides by a shallow stream, 
edged by willows, and over it the former proprietor had constructed rustic 
bridges, now much out of repair. Many of the trees before the house were old 
and large, while others appeared to have been planted within a few years, and 
the general appearance of the place was picturesque and beautiful. I had 
visited the locality, partly with a view of purchasing a residence, and this place 
pleased me. Having little belief in haunted houses, I asked: ‘ Who is the pre- 
sent owner ?’ 

‘Mr. Retzcar’s half-brother.’ 

‘Where does he reside ?’ 

‘In the city.’ 

‘Is it for sale ?’ 

‘I have heard so, But the story of the house, Sir, is a very strange one,’ 
said my companion. ‘ Would you like to hear it ?’ 

I assented, and as we rode along was told the following tale : 
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Some eight years ago, this place —the house was not then built — was 
a offered for sale by old Mr. Dyson’s heirs. The parcel of land amounted to 
i about three hundred acres, surrounding the little hill yonder, and many gentle- 
men came to look at it. None, however, purchased; one made this objection 
‘ and another that, and for two years the place remained unsold, so that my 
uncle, who was agent for Mr. Dyson’s estate, almost gave up in despair ; but 
| six years ago next August there came a young gentleman to look at it. He was 
Li Mr. Retzcar. He was a very handsome young man, with black eyes and hair, 
and hardly seemed twenty years of age. I remember him very well, for I saw 
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him that day and often afterward. Well, when they drew up to the house 
and my uncle let down the bars, which used to stand where the gate now is, 
Mr. Retzcar said: ‘ Never mind going in. What is the price ?’ 

My uncle told him. I don’t know exactly how much it was, but it must 
have been a large sum. 

‘How much land?’ said Mr. Retzcar. 

‘Three hundred acres,’ said my uncle. 

‘I'll take it,’ said Mr. Retzcar. 

‘You can buy it on ten years’ time,’ said my uncle. 

‘IT had rather pay cash,’ said Mr. Retzcar. 

So they drove back again, and the gentleman sat down and wrote a check 
for the money ; then told my uncle to have the title-deeds made out to him, 
Francis Retzcar, and that he would call for them. He then went away. My 
uncle did as directed, but for two or three months heard nothing of the pur- 
chaser, and as he had given no address, my uncle concluded to advertise for 
him —as he said ‘persons do not ordinarily buy land and pay cash without 
taking the deeds ’— when one day a spanking four-in-hand team came rattling 
into town, with Mr. Retzcar driving, and another young gentleman with him, 
who resembled him enough to be his brother — just such black eyes and hair, 
just such white teeth, and of the same size. They drove directly to my uncle’s 
house. He was at home, and came to the door. 

‘I’ve come for my land,’ said Mr. Retzcar. 

‘Your deeds have been waiting for you, Sir,’ said my uncle, who was a 
bit of a wag, ‘until they are tired.’ 

Mr. Retzcar never used to laugh, but if he was pleased, would show his 
teeth a little, and he showed them then. ‘Iam going to build a house upon 
it,’ said he. ‘Where can Tom Argent and I live until it is finished ?’ 

Tom Argent was the name of the other gentleman. 

My uncle found them a boarding-place and a stable for the horses. A ser- 
vant who rode on the little seat in the wagon behind them, told my uncle that 
Mr. Retzcar was coming here to live, and that he was very rich, and very odd, 
but a good gentleman and a kind master, though some persons said he was 
dissipated. 

Well, they went to old widow Holly’s to board until the house was built ; 
and in a day or two, down from the city came dozens of carpenters and masons, 
and commenced their work. Mr. Retzcar used to drive over with his four-in- 
hand, (he was very fond of horses, and always kept splendid ones,) to the 
house, and sit in his phzeton and swear at the workmen, showing his teeth at 
them, until they were as afraid of him as if he were the Old Nick himself. He 
had an awful temper sometimes, and one day a mason, at whom he was swear- 
ing, made some impudent reply. So Mr. Retzcar jumped out of his pheeton 
and beat him on the head with the butt end of his whip till the blood came, 
and then gave him half-a-dozen gold pieces. And Mr. Tom Argent laughed 
very loudly. After he had driven to the house in the morning, he would ride 
around for about an hour, always going at a break-neck speed, and then home 
to the widow Holly's, where I have often heard her say he and this Mr. Tom 
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Argent would shut themselves up in their rooms and drink and talk all the rest 
of the day. 

He had so many men employed, that the house was building very fast, 
but it did not appear to be done quick enough for him; so he sent for 
eight or ten more workmen from the city, and two or three gardeners ; and in 
about two months the buildings were nearly finished. Then there came some 
servants from the city — a house-keeper, two maids and another groom — and 
Mr. Retzcar went to live in his new house. 

All this time, however, he never went away from the village, but Mr. 
Argent went once or twice; and while he was gone, Mr. Retzcar would come 
sometimes to my uncle’s house and sit for an hour or two. My uncle was the 
only man in the whole town of whom he took any notice. So he was not very 
popular, and the women in the place used to say he was a dreadful creature, 
and never went to church, and drank. Beside, one day he was driving as 
usual at a terrible speed down the street, when he happened to see Susan 
Saxon, who was then considered the prettiest girl in town, standing at her 
father’s gate; and he pulled the four horses up short, handed the lines to Mr. 
Tom Argent, jumped out, ran up and put his arms around her neck and kissed 
her, and was in the phzeton again and off in less time than I tell it, And that 
caused a good deal of talk, I can tell you. 

Well, he would sit and smoke in my uncle’s parlor, and bring always a 
bottle of some kind of liquor with him ; and my uncle, who likes a glass some- 
times, would drink with them, and Mr. Retzcar would tell about foreign parts 
where he had travelled, but never any thing about himself. 

One evening he was sitting there smoking and drinking and telling my 
uncle of curious things which he had seen in all quarters of the world ; and he 
talked so agreeably, that no one could tire of listening. And my uncle asked 
him in a friendly way how old he was? Mr. Retzcar showed his teeth, and 
said: ‘ Ask Tom Argent.’ 

And then my uncle said: ‘ Pray, Sir, if it be not impertinent, who is this 
Mr. Tom Argent ? He resembles you so much that he must be some relative of 
yours.’ 

Then Mr. Retzcar swore two or three foreign oaths, and told my uncle’s little 
boy to go to the widow Holly’s and bring another bottle. Then drawing near 
my uncle, he said: ‘Tom Argent—is Tom Argent, no relation, to be sure, but 
he shall never leave me—never!’ And he pulled off a little cap he always 
wore, and on top of his head appeared a long, narrow strip of scalp, on which 
no hair grew. 

‘Tom Argent,’ he said, ‘has n’t that mark!’ and then he showed his teeth 
and went to drinking. And my uncle says he never saw any one take so much 
liquor as he took that night without becoming intoxicated. Well, Sir, the 
house was nearly done, and Mr. Retzcar discharged all the workmen except 
three, who were there for two months after he went into the house, though no 
one saw them do much of any account. My uncle has been there, and says 
that the plan of the building is very odd and old-fashioned, with queer recesses 
and all that sort of thing. 
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Mr. Tom Argent went to the city, with directions to buy furniture — for 
the widow Holly says that her servant-girl listened at the door, though I be- 
lieve it was herself, for she was always a gossiping old thing — and Mr. Retzcar 
says to Mr. Tom Argent: ‘ Now, you get every thing on this list. But, d—n 
you, Tom, don’t go near her!’ 

What the latter part of the sentence meant we never found out. 

The furniture came, and mighty fine it was ; and the house appeared very 
elegant, both inside and out. One evening Mr. Retzcar came down to the 
village and spoke to every one he met, and was very agreeable, affable and 
kindly toward all, though he had never condescended to notice any one before, 
and asked my uncle to come with him and see his house. So my uncle went; 
and ’Squire Petters, whom they met, was asked to go too; and at the house 
they were made to sit down and drink elegant wine; and Mr. Retzcar talked 
very pleasantly to them. But Mr. Tom Argent was quiet and scornful, though 
very polite. Mr. Retzcar, among other queer things which he said, remarked 
that night to Mr. Argent, before my uncle and ’Squire Petters: ‘A month from 
Monday and our year is up.’ And ’Squire Petters says that Mr. Argent cast 
the most awfully spiteful glance toward him imaginable, so much so, that he 
said to my uncle on going out of the house that night: ‘I wonder if those gentle- 
men are as great friends as they pretend to be ?’ 

During the month after this visit, Mr. Retzcar came often to the village, 
and was so sociable that every one commenced to like him, although he used to 
swear terribly. When one day a servant came down from his house in a 
terrible excitement, crying out that his master had been murdered. My uncle 
was called to go up with others to the inquest. 

The body of poor Mr. Retzcar lay on the floor of the library in the same 
dress, the servants said, he had breakfasted in a couple of hours before, with three 
dreadful knife-wounds in his bosom, and his face so beaten and bruised that it 
was almost impossible to tell if it were he or Mr. Tom Argent; but the long, 
hairless mark on his head, and his rings and pins, which he always wore, 
identified him. The servants said in testimony, that Mr. Tom Argent had 
gone to the city two days before, and during his absence Mr. Retzcar had 
acted very strangely, and kept his room all the time ; had talked incoherently, 
and eaten nothing. That Mr. Argent had returned that morning, and Mr. 
Retzcar and he went into the library to smoke a cigar; where after about two 
hours the house-keeper had found the body of the unfortunate gentleman as it 
now lay. That the probabilities were that he had been murdered by Mr. Tom 
Argent, for high words were often heard between them. 

A hue and cry was raised for the latter, but he was never found. It is sup- 
posed that he somehow concealed himself in that forest you see in the distance 
for some weeks, and then escaped to some foreign country. But we are here 
at the tavern, said my guide dismounting. 

‘Who settled Mr. Retzcar’s affairs ?’ inquired I. 

‘His half-brother, a Mr. Bylenne, who happened to come a few days after- 
ward, with the intention of visiting him, and found him dead. He merely told us 
that he had not seen Mr. Retzcar since childhood, and only happened by chance 
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to discover his present abode. He gave little information, except that the poor 
gentleman had resided mostly abroad; and as for Argent, he knew nothing of 
him.’ 

‘And now,’ said I, ‘ pray tell me why people consider the house haunted ?’ 

‘Why, Sir, Mr. Bylenne tried to sell it to a gentleman from the city, and he 
sent his servants there to prepare the place for him, and they heard such dread- 
ful noises that they would n’t stay, and told the purchaser; and he being a 
timid person, gave up the bargain. I believe Mr. Bylenne wishes to sell it now. 
Good night, Sir. I hope my story has not been tedious ?’ 


I had been riding on horse-back through the country, looking at several 
residences with a desire to purchase, and this man who related the foregoing 
had kindly volunteered to guide me across a swampy road which I had passed 
before arriving at the lonely house to which my tale relates. I had seen no 
residence which pleased me so well. And after eating my supper, on mature 
consideration, I concluded, if the price suited and the interior pleased me as 
well as the exterior, to purchase it. I was young, and too sensible a man to 
fear any thing from ghosts. When next in the city, I called on Mr. Bylenne, 
who I found to be a grave gentleman, of about forty-five years of age. I told 
him of my intentions, and inquired the price of the house. He offered it at a 
reasonable figure, and giving me the keys, requested me to look at it, and buy 
the furniture also, if it suited me. 

I returned to the village of T , taking with me a man-servant, in whom 
I had every confidence. I rode over to the house, and up the carriage-road — 
untrodden since the days of the eccentric Mr. Retzcar’s four-in-hand. Unlock- 
ing and unbarring the front-door, I entered it. It seemed an ordinarily-built 
house, with a broad hall through the middle, and fine, large, well-furnished 
rooms on either side. On the left was a curiously-shaped apartment, in a wing, 
which I judged from the now empty book-cases, to have been the library. In 
the centre of the carpet was a dark stain, covering a foot square at least, which 
I concluded was made by the blood of the unhappy Retzcar. But what struck 
me as being peculiarly strange, was, that the room appeared of a triangular 
shape. I stepped outside, and observed that the wing was square. I looked 
around to see if there were any corner-openings or sliding-panels, but could 
find none; but my difficulty was solved by observing that behind the book- 
case, in the narrow end of the room, were knobs, hidden by the frames of those 
upon the outside. I pushed on one of them, and it flew open, disclosing a row 
of shelves well filled with elegantly-bound volumes. As I opened these, there 
was a clatter as of a multitude of rats rushing through the interior. ‘ These 
are the ghosts!’ said I laughingly. At this moment my servant William came 
in, telling me that a terrible thunder-storm was gathering, and that we had 
best take our departure before it commenced. I went to the front-door, and 
heavy drops were already falling. ‘We will wait,’ I said, ‘ until it is over.’ 

‘But,’ said William, ‘it is now near night, and it will be perhaps too dark 
to return then, as the roads are so very bad.’ 
‘Well, if worst comes to worst, we can stay here.’ 
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‘But, Sir,’ said he, hesitating, ‘they say the house is haunted.’ 

‘Supposing they — whoever they are— do, does that make it so?’ was my 
reply. ‘I shall remain until the storm is over.’ 

We had brought lights, as I did not wish the trouble of unbarring all the 
doors and windows for the purpose of examining the apartments. 

‘Oh! please come, Sir,’ cried William. ‘I really dare not stay all night; 
I have heard fearful noises already.’ 

‘Well, William,’ returned I, ‘ you have been a good servant to me for many 
years ; but you must either obey me now or leave my «mploy.’ 

‘But, Sir,’ continued he, ‘ you will not certainly sit in that dreadful library ?’ 

‘There are books which I wish to look over,’ observed I coolly, ‘and I most 
certainly shall.’ 

It was now quite dark, and the rain was pouring heavily ; while the thun- 
der grumbling roughly, and the lightning flashing around, added greatly to 
William’s fears. 

‘T am sorry to disobey you, Sir,’ said he at last; ‘but mortal man can’t 
stay ina haunted house during such a storm as this, and I am going. Do 
come, Sir?’ (appealingly.) 

‘Do as you please,’ said I, and returned to the deserted library. A mo- 
ment after I heard a tremendous clap of thunder which shook the whole house, 
and then the clattering of horse’s hoofs galloping away. I began to feel a 
trifle nervous. I was entirely alone. Perhaps with 

‘Confound such thoughts ; am I a fool?’ quoth I. But the thoughts would 
come. I took down a book from one of the shelves — ‘ Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ I opened it, but could net read. I turned to the fly-leaf, on which, 
in a bold hand, was written Francis Rerzcar, and beneath some scribblings 
in pencil, which appeared to have been erased with rubber. I could only dis- 
tinguish afew words — ‘dear Clara,’ and ‘if he dare again.’ I turned to the 
fly-leaves at the end of the book, and there, in the same clear, bold hand, was 
this one word: ‘Murder.’ My hair stood on end. I closed the book with a 
tremulous motion, and sprang up; as I did so a clear ringing voice cried out : 

‘Why do you meddle with my books ?’ 

A strange terror overcame me. Cold shivers ran through my veins. My 
limbs refused to sustain me, and, trembling from head to foot, I sank back on 
the chair, I heard no more. 





‘Pooh!’ thought I, ‘it was fantasy. I heard no voice; it was my fevered 
imagination. I'll speak aloud and dispel this foolish terror.’ In a clear voice 
I exclaimed : 

‘Who are you?’ 

My words rang in echoes through the house, and, merciful heavens! what 
horror crept over me as this answer came, I could not tell from where. 

‘Ha! ha! I’m coming!’ 

I heard a rushing sound behind the book-case, and gathering my remaining 
strength I breathed a word of prayer and arose. I am not, I think, a coward, 
but my situation was extraordinary. The book-case, books and all, pushed 
forward, and a face, swarthy and black-bearded, with white, glistening teeth, 
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and sparkling eyes, peered from the aperture. The figure, whatever it was, 
made a spring toward me, and grasping a heavy candlestick I struck it a pow- 
erful blow, heard a heavy sound, and fainted. 

The shutters in the library had been opened in the evening, and when I 
awoke, the merry sunshine was looking in at the window, and I heard the 
birds singing in the trees. I tried to collect myself, and bring to mind my 
situation. Then suddenly recalling the scene of the night before, I arose 
slowly and looked out of the window, not daring to glance toward the book- 
case for fear of that hideous face peering at me. My nerves were utterly un- 
strung. I took out my watch — it was half-past four — the sun had just risen. 

‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘I will leave this place and never return.’ I stepped to- 
ward the door, and stumbled over something in my path. Imagine my hor- 
ror — it was the body ofa man. I rushed frantically from the room. 

After standing in the breeze for a moment, and looking on the gay face 
of nature without, my fears were dispelled. I went back and examined the 
prostrate form ; it was the vision of the previous night, but no spirit. Clothed 
in tattered garments, covered with filth, and with a beard of two or three 
years’ growth, there lay the wreck of what had once been a handsome man. 
‘Can it be the murderer?’ I thought, ‘still haunting the scene of his crime ?’ 
I placed my hand on his heart; it was beating regularly ; there was a deep 
cut on his cheek, which had bied copiously, and beside him lay the candlestick. 

I moved him gently ; he groaned deeply, but did not open his eyes. After 
procuring water and bathing his forehead for a moment, he seemed to revive 
and slowly unclosed them. Such wild eyes I never saw before. He raised 
himself in sitting posture, and addressed me in a language I could not under- 
stand. I shook my head. He seemed to recollect himself, and said in English : 

‘Who are you?’ 

I gave him my name, and briefly repeated the circumstances of our encoun- 
ter the night before. He looked at me steadily with his piercing eyes. 

‘T think, Sir,’ said he, in one of the clearest voices I ever remember hear- 
ing, ‘that you will help me, and not betray me.’ 

In reply, I asked: ‘Who are you ?’ 

He glanced around the apartment and shuddered. 

‘This accursed room! A murderer!’ 

I had suspected it; this was the long sought-for Argent. Feeling an in- 
voluntary sympathy, I said: 

‘I will help you.’ 

‘Your word ?’ 

‘I give it.’ 

‘Take me to a place of security.’ 

‘T will.’ 

‘Swear never to deliver me up to the law.’ 

‘TI will. : 

‘Then you shall hear my story, and condemn or not as you please. I 
have lived in this house alone for four years, as nearly as I can calculate. I 
swore that one whom I hated I would slay. I have done so. I have wished 
to die but could not. Often was my crime repented of, pntil I went mad. 
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For some time since I have known nothing. Why I am in my senses now, I 
know not: probably Gop designs more punishment for me. I had a name 
once — I have none now. Friends! I have none; hopes! none. I am a mur- 
derer —take me to some place of security. I will tell you the tale, and then, 
if you judge that I am worthy of death, I will release you from your oath.’ 

So saying, this man arose; he was very haggard, weak, and emaciated. 

‘Shall we go to the village?’ inquired I. 

‘No! no! no!’ 

‘To the city ?’ 

‘Yes; there I am probably forgotten.’ 

‘My servant will be here soon,’ said I, ‘and it were best he should not see 
you in your present habiliments.’ 

‘Come up-stairs,’ said he. 

He slowly walked to the stair-case, ascended with feeble steps, and I fol- 
lowed him. We entered a room where, underneath a corner of the carpet, he 
asked me to search forakey. I did so and found it. He opened, with this 
key, a drawer concealed behind a bureau, in which, to my astonishment, were 
a quantity of excellent clothes. 

‘Get me water.’ 

Overcome with amazement I obeyed him. Without thanking me, he said: 

‘Leave me until I am dressed.’ 


In a few moments he called me. He was completely attired, neatly wash- 


ed, his long hair arranged, his heavy beard combed out, and, in appearance, 
instead of a woe-begone tatterdemalion, he seemed a well-looking though some- 
what ghostly gentleman. 

‘Go to the library,’ said he —‘ TI cannot —and close those shelves as they 
first were. Then we will depart for the city. I leave this place, thank Gop, 
forever!’ 

I closed the shelves, and leaving where it could easily be seen, a note to 
my servant, stating that I should ride directly to the city, returned. We 
walked out. 

‘Have you horses ?’ said my strange acquaintance. 

‘Unluckily only one.’ 

‘We will buy one.’ 

I mounted, and he walked on beside me, refusing my offer to allow him to 
ride in my stead, for about a mile, when we came to a farm-house. 

‘Buy me a horse here,’ said he, ‘handing me a roll of bank-notes. 

They were of country banks which had failed during the past three years. 

‘TI regret to say that these are worthless.’ 

‘Gold, then,’ said he, handing me a heavy purse. 

I purchased the best horse in the farm-stable, at an almost fabulous price, 
and returned him his purse still nearly filled. 

‘ Now to the city,’ said he. 

His steed curveted and reared, but he was a splendid horseman. We rode 
on in silence for some miles, when his horse leaped and pranced so furiously 
that I feared he would lose his seat from very weakness. 

‘Had we not better exchange ?’ asked I. 
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‘Basta!’ said he, ‘I could sit a horse once,’ and showed a splendid set of 
teeth. 

‘But,’ exclaimed I inadvertently, ‘Mr. Argent, you are : 

Such a fierce look as he gave me I hope never to meet again. 

‘ By the splendor of hell, Sir, my name is Francis Rerzcar!’ 


Comfortably seated in a hotel, the evening Mr. Retzcar intended taking 
passage for the East-Indies, he made me the following narration : 

‘My father was wealthy. He and my mother were both married twice. I 
had a half-brother on my mother’s side, Mr. John Bylenne, with whom you 
are slightly acquainted. I was my father’s only child, and inherited his pro- 
perty ; and, being under little restraint from my guardian, indulged my fitful 
passions to the uttermost. My temper was quick, but my anger easily ap- 
peased, and, unless I was in some way reminded continually of its cause, I 
bore little or no malice. 

‘I was sent to school by my guardian, and a few days after my arrival 
there, a new scholar, of my own age, made his appearance. His name was 
Thomas Argent. There was an extraordinary resemblance between us ; I was 
often addressed as Argent, and he as Retzcar; and every day this peculiarity 
became more embarrassing. 

A little incident soon turned the whole course of my life. I was a wild 
boy, and in company with some comrades went out one night on an apple- 
stealing expedition. Tom Argent was not of the party. We filled our pockets 
and were about to return, when our sentinel cried out that we were discovered. 
I was the last of the party, but succeeded in arriving safely at home with the 
stolen fruit. The next morning I was attacked violently with the scarlet-fever, 
and unable to leave my bed. The master, judging, from past experience, that 
the discovered culprit of the previous evening was as likely to be Tom Argent 
as myself, called him before the school to answer to the charge. Now this 
man delighted in threshing boys. Tom Argent gave a confused account of him- 
self, and was severely flogged. He swore he would have revenge both on me 
and the master. So one morning he entered the room where [I lay, just con- 
valescent from the fever. He had in his hand a large carving-knife. 

‘* What are you going to do with that knife, Tom?’ inquired I. 

‘*Mark you so that we can be distinguished,’ he said, with a bitter smile, 
advancing toward the bed. 

‘*Oh! wait, Tom, until I get well, and if I have injured you, I will fight 
you, square and honest, but for Gop’s sake don’t murder me!’ 

‘Do you see this scar under my long hair, Sir? He struck me that blow 
with the knife, and would have repeated it, but for a noise in the passage 
which alarmed him, and he ffed. 

‘I continued many weeks in a stupor, and physicians said that the blow 
would derange my intellect for life. It did so partially. When I recovered, 
I refused to inform against Argent, but on my first day in the play-ground 
walked up to him, and extended my hand—great Gop, how I hated him! 
‘Let by-gones be by-gones,’ said I. 
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‘I was rich— Argent poor. After our school-days were over, we were 
very intimate. I determined to travel, and, taking him with me, went to the 
continent, and in fact, all over the world. I knew Argent hated me, but my 
enmity to him was far better concealed. You seem to wonder why I had him 
perpetually with me. I will tell you. For revenge; I wished him in my 
power, so that I could repay him for the injury of which I was ever reminded. 
My breast was a hell of passions. 

‘We lived a wild, reckless, dissipated life. Money was nothing to me —I 
had a fortune. But although I paid Argent’s expenses from my own purse, he 
desired more than he could readily obtain for his private dissipations. I 
tempted him, and he fell. He forged my acceptance. It placed him in my 
power, and he knew it. 

‘We lived a roviyg life until we went to the city to reside. There I 
chanced to become acquainted with a lady of the name of Lorrain— Miss Clara 
Lorrain. I loved her and proffered marriage. After a long deliberation, she 
acknowledged that I was not indifferent to her, but that she had heard such 
terrible tales of my extravagance and vices, that she dare not unite herself 
with me. I loved her very much, and promised reformation. 

‘* Wait one year, and write me as often as you please, but do not visit me 
. for that length of time, excepting, perhaps, once or twice; and if, at the end of 
that period, I conclude you love me sufficiently to give up your evil habits 
and associations, I am yours.’ 

‘She had never seen my shadow, Tom Argent. As time passed on, my 
wildness became subdued, and, after building the dwelling where you found 
me, the hour rapidly approached for the consummation of my happiness. As 
I have mentioned, I had occasional fits of derangement, and, in one of these, 
altered my former plans, and confided the building of the library to three 
workmen well bribed to keep it secret. Under the triangular sides of that 
room are two vaults, well aired and finished. ‘For,’ said I, in my half-med- 
ness, ‘some day I shall murder Tom Argent, and then hide here;’ so I stored 
away, when the fit was upon me, a quantity of biscuit and other provisions, 
such as one might take on a long voyage. The day on which my probation 
ended, I was taken sick with giddiness and spasms. I asked my housekeeper 
of the whereabouts of Argent, and she replied that he had gone to the city. 
The next day, feeling better, I came dowi:.-stairs, and was joined by him in 
the library. I felt in excellent humor. 

‘*T am going to the city to-day, Tom,’ cried I, ‘and shall probably be 
married immediately.’ 

‘*Tndeed!’ answered he, with a sneer. ‘To whom ?’ 

‘*To Miss Lorrain,’ said I, wondering at the question, as we had often 
talked the subject over together. 

‘¢T know of no such person at present,’ said he coldly. 

‘* What do you mean ?’ cried I, astonished. 

‘*Look you,’ said Argent, rising from his seat and striding across the 
room ; ‘look you, Frank Retzcar, you hate me— Gop knows I return it with 
interest. You hold my forged paper in terror over me. I have trembled be- 
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neath your very look for six years. We are now twenty-five years old; and 
for fifteen of those years we have lived together in hatred. We will part: I 
am revenged.’ 

‘He drew from his pocket a paper and threw it toward me, and then re- 
moved his hat. He had shaved his head to resemble mine perfectly ; it had 
the same white scar. I glanced at the paper; it was a marriage certificate 
confirming the wedding of Francis Retzcar and Clara Lorrain. I gasped for 
breath. ‘What does this mean ?’ shrieked I. 

‘*Simply,’ said Argent, ‘that I was married, by means of my general ap- 
pearance, and especially this false scar, to Miss Clara Lorrain last evening at 
eight o'clock, and that I left my blushing bride early this morning, promising 
to return immediately. Ha! ha!’ and he turned with a fiendish leer toward 
the door. I pulled from my breast a long knife, and sprang upon him; he 
was prepared, and drew a loaded pistol ; but ere he could cock it, I had dash- 
ed him on the ground, and grasped him by the throat. We were perfectly 
matched in strength, but my knife gave me the advantage; it was very sharp, 
and I stabbed him three times to the heart, and then, in a delirium of anger, 
beat him on the head, with the heavy handle, till I was weary. 

‘He was dead. 

‘I took off my clothes, and stripping the still palpitating corpse arrayed it 
in them. Placing my rings and pins upon the fingers, as I was in the habit of 
wearing them, I stepped into the secret chamber. I heard the inquest, and re- 
joiced that even my enemy’s name would be covered with obloquy, and he es- 
teemed a murderer. 

‘T have lived at my old residence since: stealing out only occasionally at 
night to procure food, which I did in various ways. But revenge and remorse 
were at work, and soon after I determined to quit the awful place and go 
abroad. This was about a month succeeding the murder. In one of my 
nightly sallies, 1 chanced to pick up a newspaper, fallen from some traveller’s 
pocket, which told of the death of Mrs. Francis Retzcar on the day succeeding 
her marriage. The poor girl never knew the fraud practised upon her. Then 
I commenced to go mad. I did not recover till the blow you gave me in the 
library drew a portion of my blood, and brought me to myself. But, Sir, if I 
have had revenge, I have also felt remorse. 

*‘ Adieu, Sir; I thank you for your kindness. I shall never revisit this 
country, and never probably see you again. Should you hear of my death, 
inform my relative, Mr. Bylenne, of the facts I have narrated. Until then keep 
my secret.’ 

The ship on which the unhappy Mr. Retzcar sailed, foundered at sea, and 
all on board perished. 

I did not purchase the ‘ haunted house.’ 
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THE LAST MID-NIGHT OF SUMMER. 


4 





BY 





HENRY MORFORD. 





I start at the door with sudden shock, 
And shiver, before I turn the lock, 
As I hear, far off, the mid-night clock. 









The last mid-night of summer sounds, 
Like a ghostly watchman crying his rounds, 
Or the baying of Actzeon’s phantom hounds. 











The crickets are singing their sad refrain, 
Their dirge for the summer’s perished reign, 
In the long grass under the window-pane. 


The stars are bright in the deep-blue sky — 
Bright, and many, and oh! so high! 
And each looks at me with a sleepless eye. 






Summers ago they looked at me 
Thus sadly and long, and silently, 
As if there was something hidden to see. 






Summers ago, in a half-affright, 
I shrank away from their piercing sight, 
Even as [ am shrinking to-night. 






Summers ago, they bade me do 
Something I missed, if I ever knew; 
And they speak the same to-night, in the blue. 


Summer is gone — the white stars say — 
We kissed its dying lips to day, 
And scarcely knew it was passing away. 













Summer is gone: its waves no more 
Will tremble low music along the shore ; 
They must meet the winter with sullen roar. 


Summer is gone — its whispering leaves, 
Its golden wealth of garnered sheaves ; 
And something within us pines and grieves. 


Good-by to the hours in woodland haunts — 
To the sea-side and the lake romance: 

K.aTe will flirt no more, nor IsABEL dance. 

4 
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Go in, as growing years require ; 
Put out the ashes of young desire, 
And think of sitting down by the fire. 


With youth, and love, and faith, and hope, 
With all that widened the mental scope, 
And made us able with fortune to cope ; 








With Mary’s smile and Mapce’s kiss, 
And hours full maddened with lawless bliss — 
The heart’s true summer — good-by to this ! 




















Look down, white stars! There is nothing to see; 
But the world may sound with plummet free ; 
And cricket, chirp on, but not for me. 






Can you bring me back the summer fair, 
And give me something of wrong to repair ? 
No? Then let the dead lie still as they were. 






If MarGaret’s lips can kiss again, 
By the alchemy of regretful pain, 
Then sorrow and thought may be not in vain. 






But if nothing past can ever return, 
Nor lamps gone out rekindle and burn, 
There is nothing to hope and little to learn. 








Not deader when I lie in the mould 
Shall be my sight and hearing cold, 
Than in the sleep that to-night shall enfold. 









Good-by to summer! Let it go! 
Other summers may dawn ere our heads lie low ; 
And if not, there have been enough, I know. 





So enter the house and lock the door. 
Let the stars shine on, and the cricket pour 
His sad refrain: it is summer no more. 








































SERVE YOUR FLAG. 


BY R. WOLCOTT, AUTHOR OF ‘*WHIFFS FROM MY MEERSCHAUM.’ 


_—_—- 


Tue rebel cannon opened upon the defiant walls; brave Anderson, with his 
little handful of men, gallantly responded ; the telegraph, in the confused and 
hazy style in which it always muddles every thing it takes hold of, filled the 
air with inconsistent and impossible rumors ; the proud flag was wrapped in the 
smoke and flames of the burning fort ; and, as a culmination of the first act of 
the world’s greatest drama, the ominous words, ‘ Fort Sumter surrendered! ’ 
flashed along the wires, thrilling the great heart of the nation, firing the blood 
of enthusiastic, ambitious youth; quickening the steady pulse of mature man- 
hood; starting afresh the sluggish current in the veins of the old man, who 
had lived long under that bright banner, and now for the first time saw it trail- 

. ing at the feet of treason. 

What followed then has already been written in the records of the time, as 
well as in the memory of all that witnessed it. The fierce anger of insulted 
loyalty ; the grand uprising of an outraged people in its sublime passion ; the 
spontaneous offering of lives, fortune, and sacred honor upon the altar of pa- 
triotism, have been chronicled, and have passed into history. 

Charlie Marsh sat at his little table, his books spread before him, his study- 
gown wrapped about him, his pipe lit, his smoking-cap jauntily perched upon 
the back of his head. He had trimmed his lamp, and sat down to prepare for 
to-morrow’s recitation; but the wild excitement caused by the President’s call 
for seventy-five thousand men was abroad, and made study impossible. After 
several futile attempts to collect his shattered thoughts, and concentrate them 
upon what old Cicero had to say in disparagement of Mark Antony, he closed 
the lexicon with a slam, refilled his pipe, moved his chair around by the win- 
dow, and sat down to think about it. And out there upon the campus, that 
lay quietly sleeping in the moonlight, there arose a vision of the leaguered fort, 
the starving garrison, the circle of batteries growing up around it, the coward- 
ly attack, the final capitulation and lowering of the flag. Then appeared a 
vision of the sure and terrible retribution; the marshaled hosts advancing 
with firm, determined tread, bearing before them that starry emblem, that the 
ordeal of battle might purify it of the stain left there by treason’s foul hand. 

Through the open window came the sound of the drum and fife, stirring, as 
no other music can, the fighting blood that came to him from Revolutionary 
sires ; and, throwing his smoking-cap out of the window, by way of emphasis, 
he exclaimed: ‘By Jove!’ (students have a habit of swearing by the mytho- 
logical deities; it smacks of the scholarly,) ‘I’m going!’ Knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, he went to bed to dream of drums and trumpets, ban- 
ners and brass buttons, gunpowder, grime and gallant deeds; and through all 

a fair face looked down on him, with smiles of pride and encouragement. 


he aot 
" a 
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The next morning he enlisted, and then telegraphed home to ask his father’s 
consent. The only answer was: ‘Go!’ And he went. His mother was dead, 
his father and sister, and the owner of those soft, starry eyes, that smiled on 
him in his dreams, lived far away ; and there were none but his college friends 
to bid him good-by, when the day for his departure came, and he was ready 
to start, leaving, not without a lingering regret, the old dog-eared books, the 
study-gown and smoking-cap ; of all his luxuries taking with him only his 
dear, old meeschaum. No wonder that he was silent and thoughtful, as the 
long train slowly moved off, amid the cheering of the men, the waving of 
snowy handkerchiefs, and the tearful farewells of loved ones. For with all 
his eagerness and enthusiasm, he had thought well of the step he was taking, 
the personal risk, and the possible duration of the war. He knew too that 
there were dear ones at home, who would think of him often; a sister, who 
would catch all the flying rumors, and bewilder her little head with masked 
batteries and reconnoissances in search of tidings of him; a father, whose 
sympathies would be more than ever enlisted, now that his only son was. 

His company was attached to a regiment, and they went into camp. For- 
tunately, their Colonel was not a mere splendor of gold-lace and crimson-sash ; 
he was a man of military education, earnest in the cause, and determined to 
make soldiers of his men. So Charlie soon tasted the sweets of a soldier’s life, 
the hard bread, and harder board to sleep on, the woolen shirt and ponderous 
brogan ; and the old visions of graduation, and literary renown, that came to 
him in his little chamber, as he sat among his books, gave way to dreams of 
glorious deeds in battle, the thunder of cannon, and the clashing of swords. 
And letters came from home, from sister Carrie, full of anxious inquiries as to 
his health, and questions about how he looked, how he liked it, ete. ; ending 
with a wicked little joke about Fannie B , and her flirtation with a Lieu- 
tenant of the Home Guard. In reply, he told her that she might possess her 
soul in peace in regard to his health, for he was ‘ tougher ’n a biled owl ;’ he 
described his uniform, voluminous in trowser and scanty in coat-tail, attempt- 
ed a mildly jocose remark in reference to Fannie’s flirtation, and made a melan- 
choly failure. Beside the manual of arms, the culinary manual was taught, 
and one day Charlie was taking a lesson in dish-washing, when a merry ripple 
of laughter caused him to look up from his task. To his surprise, he saw the 
paternal Marsh blandly smiling on him, with sister Carrie on his arm, con- 
vulsed with girlish laughter at Charlie’s awkward energy. The old gentleman 
afterward made the acquaintance of the Colonel, and while they were discuss- 
ing the war-news, Charlie was busy answering Carrie’s many questions, telling 





her all about those two chevrons on his arms, and endeavoring to impress her 
with the dignity and responsibility sustained by the third corporal. And then 
the package was opened, and the toilet-case and needle-book brought out ; and 
the cakes, confectionery, jellies, and other delicacies so well adapted to the frail 
stomach of a soldier. Last of all came a little something wrapped in tissue- 
paper. 

‘Here’s something,’ said Carrie, ‘that Fannie sent you to remember her 
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by. You haven't forgotten Fannie?’ As if those violet eyes were not always 
haunting him — on guard, washing dishes, drilling, every where. 

‘But why don’t you look at it, say it’s pretty, and send her your compli- 
ments ?’ 

Just then the drum beat. 

‘Time for dress-parade!’ exclaimed Charlie, and he rushed into his tent 
to equip himself. Some of his mess-mates said they saw him quickly press 
‘something to his lips, and then as quickly drop it into one of the capacious 
pockets of his trowsers. The next morning a little rosette appeared upon his 
breast; and it took so much of his attention during drill, that the captain 
threatened to order him to wear it on his back. 

Very few were the words of advice that his father gave him as he was 
about to return home. 

‘Serve your flag!’ A mist came before his eyes, and he said no more. 

And Charlie went back to his drilling and dish-washing. 


‘Captain, I don’t think I am well enough to go on guard to-day.’ 

‘Why, boy, you never complained before. What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Nothing serious, 1 guess. I was in the rain last night, and caught cold. 
Billy Reed was taken sick on his post, and I relieved him.’ 

‘Well, go to the hospital.’ 

This was said in a light tone, but there was a cloud upon the captain’s brow 
when he turned away; for he was somewhat skilled in physic, and Charlie’s 
flushed face and bright eye did not suit him at all. The rest is soon told. 
Charlie’s disease was what the learned call plewro-pneumonia, and its hand was 
laid upon him with ever-tightening grasp. In vain did the good old doctor ex- 
haust his skill; in vain did rough hands, but hearts warm with womanly ten- 
derness, minister to every want. 

It was a quiet Sabbath evening, about two months after he had enlisted, 
when he lay upon his cot, rational for the first time in many days. Beckoning 
to his side his attendant — Billy Reed, who had scarcely left him since he had 
been taken sick — he whispered faintly : 

‘ That rosette.’ 

It was placed in his hand, and he looked at it for a long time in silence. As 
he gazed upon it, its colors seemed to call to his mind the proud emblem of our 


country’s glory, and he repeated many times, almost inaudibly, the closing 
lines of Drake’s immortal poem : 


‘Forever float that standard sheet, 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us ; 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner waving o’er us!’ 


Then, turning his eyes upward, as though he heard the silken rustling of 
its emblazoned folds, he said distinctly : 

‘ Serve your flag!’ 

They were his last words. 

With solemn step and slow the sad procession followed him to the grave 
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they had made for him on the bank of the beautiful river, where the soft 
plashing of the ripples upon the beach, and the low sobbing of the winds 
through trees, would sound his requiem. Gently they lowered him into the 
ground, the guard of honor fired the funeral salute, and he was left among the 
pale sleepers. Only a few atoms of dust transferred from the earth’s surface 
into its bosom, that is all; and the great world moves on unheeding. 

And yet of Charlie Marsh, no less than of the martyred Ellsworth, of Win- 
throp, Lyon, and Baker, there is written above, the golden record : 


‘DIED FOR HIS COUNTRY.’ 


Reader, young man, despair not because you are unknown to fame; be- 
cause your name is not upon the tongues of men. The fate of Charlie Marsh 
may be yours; it may be mine. But though yours or mine may not be 


‘One of the few immortal names, 
That were not born to die ;’ 
yet let us stand up bravely in the ranks, doubting not, earnest in purpose, ever 
remembering poor Charlie’s dying injunction : 


‘Serve your Fiae!’ 


THE TURK IN SYRIA. 


BY JOHN P. NEWMAN, OD. D. 


Some one competent to the task would advance the science of government 
and the higher purposes of Christianity, by writing the political history of 
Syria, from the reign of Titus to the demise of the late Sultan, Abd-ul-Medjid. 
Such a history would bring to light, crusades of martial ambition, the most 
chivalrous and ruinous ; political schemes the most reckless and degrading ; and 
religious systems the most fanatical and corrupting the sun has ever witnessed. 
Such a work would be the echo of the prophetic voice, uttered centuries ago, and 
would be an unanswerable vindication of the statement that the present physical 
and moral condition of the Land of Promise is the result of misrule, and of a 
stupendous system of oppression, extortion, and fanaticism. Especially would 
the astounding fact be proved, that the Turk is the enemy of good government, 
of national greatness, of social and intellectual refinement, and of domestic and 
individual purity. The reign of the Turk is the reign of ruin. Suited best to 
the excitement of battle, and to the plunder and murder of the vanquished, in 
times of peace his unrestrained passions drive him to vices as destructive to 
himself as they are blighting to good society. In the camp and on the field 
he has always prospered ; but when unimpelled by the excitement of war, his 
vigor has disappeared, and he has been a leech on the body politic, and a drone 
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in the community. Whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa, he has run a regular 


course of rapid attainment of power by bloody wars, and then as regularly de- 
clined, from the moment the conquerors sat down to reap the fruits of victory. 
The Turk and Islam are identical; the former is the embodiment of the latter, 
and the latter is exterminating to all who submit not to the sway of the false 
prophet, and annihilating to every thing which does not subserve the ends of 
his religion. No country has risen to greatness under its influence ; and those 
which were great in national resources, in the grandeur of architecture, in the 
wealth of agriculture, and the superiority of science and art, have utterly per- 
ished or dwindled into insignificance under its deteriorating power. 

Palestine is a striking and deplorable instance of national wretchedness, to 
which one of the fairest lands on the globe has been reduced under the reign 
of the Islamitic Turk. From the Arab invasion, in 633 a.p., under the famous 
Khaled and Abu Obiedah, to the present time, the cultivation of the soil has been 
neglected, commerce limited, and government perverted to the meanest and bas- 
est of purposes. Sixteen years after that invasion, the crescent waved from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the confines of India. Of the then nine flourishing 
cities, Damascus alone remains in part, the fanaticism of the Turk having cul- 
minated, in May, 1860, in the murder, captivity and dispersion of twenty thousand 
of its noblest citizens, and in the destruction of more than a third of its most 
magnificent mansions. Under the heroic Godfrey, the Crusaders, in 1099, re- 
covered the much-abused land from the cruelty and neglect of the Turk; and 
for three-quarters of a century, the Land of Promise was restored to compara- 
tive prosperity. Under those Christian rulers, the resources of the country 
were developed to an astonishing degree ; the fleets of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, 
traded along its shores, and populous cities sprung up as if by magic. But in 
1187, the battle of Kurin Hattin decided the fate of the Crusaders ; Jerusalem 
was retaken by Saladin; the Franks were driven out of Palestine; and four 
years subsequently, the celebrated Melek-ed-Dhaher placed all Syria under the 
domination of the Turks. And from that time to the present, the Holy Land 
has been the prey of Mohammedan adventurers, and is now a dependency to 
the Porte, divided into three Pashalics, those of Sidon, Aleppo, and Damascus. 
The neglect and destruction of more than six centuries prove that the Turk is 
not only not the fostering patron of the useful and beautiful arts, but is the 
enemy of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and public works of every kind. 
When, in the twelfth century, the Christians were expelled, the magnificent 
and fertile plains of Sharon, Pheenicia, Esdraelon, and Muknah were fruitful 
fields, yielding golden harvests, the reward of honest husbandry; but now 
those plains are the encamping grounds of the wild Arab, who feeds his flocks 
at liberty, and then mounts his fleet steed to scour the whole country in search 
of plunder, robbing the poor peasant of the little harvests on which he had 
hoped to subsist during winter. The Crusaders left to their conquerors large 
and flourishing maritime cities, with a lucrative commerce with Europe and the 
Levant; but under the Turkish rule, those commercial towns are poor and 
filthy Arab villages, without harbors, without vessels, without mariners, and 
without a trade. The inhibition of the Koran, as to the making of any thing 
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like that which is in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, has not only left 
Syria without a picture, without a statue, and without temples, but has led to 
the wanton destruction of the splendid edifices of medizeval times. The knights 
of the middle ages had rivalled the Romans, and even Herod, in the erection of 
temples, and palaces, and churches. In Ramleh, Zudd, Jerusalem, Beeroth, 
Bethel, Samaria, Sidon, Tyre, ’Akka, and especially in Athlit, the Castellum 
Peregrinorum of the Crusaders, were structures worthy to adorn any age; but, 
content with a shade-tree, under which to whiff his nahguleh, and an ill-formed, 
secluded shanty for his many wives, the Turk has allowed to crumble to ruins, 
or has ruthlessly destroyed, those magnificent buildings. Excepting the great 
mosque in Damascus, which was once a Christian church, and the grand 
mosques of Omer and Alakea, in Jerusalem, the latter also once a church, 
erected by Justinian, the Turk’s posterity will never sit among the splendid 
ruins of their ancestors, as do the modern Greeks and Romans. 

Islamism is no less objectionable in the administration of justice, than in 
the patronage of art and science. The present government is a stupendous 
system of fraud, from the grand vizier down to the sheikh of the pettiest town. 
Political preferments and all offices are offered to the highest bidder; wealth 
prevents the commitment of any criminal, and secures the liberation of any 
prisoner; and the decision of the judge is rendered in the favor of the plaintiff 
or defendant, according to the amount offered in bribery. It is now commonly 
believed, that the terrible massacres of 1860 were instigated by the government 
officials, with the double hope of exterminating both Druzes and Maronites, 
and in the failure to realize such a result, to receive large bribes to become the 
ally of the one or the other. There is no security afforded to life and property, 
and if either is lost, there is no redress. Travellers are safe in visiting the 
sacred scenes of the Holy Land, only when attended by an armed escort, for 
which they must pay a large sum, which, in fact, is but a choice of evils — to 
be plundered according to contract, or be robbed without one. During our 
tour of ninety days, we were stoned thrice, robbed twice, and assaulted by 
banditti once ; but could never obtain satisfaction from the government, with- 
out the promise of an enormous bakhshish. Such facts simply illustrate what 


a failure Islamism is, not only as an elevating religion, but also in practically 
securing the ends of justice. 


THE FUTURE OF SYRIA. 


Tue political condition of the Holy Land is so interwoven with its moral 
destiny and religious hopes, as to warrant a remark upon the future politics of 
the country. Syria is evidently in a transition state, and there are indications 
that some great political change is at hand. Significant among the signs of the 
times, are the sectional feuds and intestine broils, which portend some eventful 
change. The present inhabitants are a mixed race, and consist of Arabians, 
Syrians, and Europeans. They are designated by their religion, rather than 
by their nationality, and are known as Moslems, Druzes, Maronites, Greeks, 
Catholics, Arminians, and Jews. These religious appellations are party names, 
and the symbols of reproach, fear, and power, according to the strength of the 
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several parties. The deadliest enmity exists between these rival sects; exter- 
mination is the war-cry, and no stratagem is too despicable not to be adopted. 
Patriotism is a virtue unknown in all this land, and were the best of its citi- 
zens banished, they would never sing with the Jewish captives: ‘If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem! let my right hand forget her cunning.’ Most of the govern- 
ment officials are foreigners, who have received their appointment to office in 
consideration of a larger sum than their rivals would give, and who administer 
justice upon the same principle. Impelled by the love of plunder, the inhabit- 
ants go armed to the teeth, every man’s hand is against his fellow, and the 
generous feelings of humanity, and the higher motives of public good, are ex- 
cellences of character wholly unknown. Governed by no nobler principle, 
the religionists are content in waging an exterminating war against their rivals, 
and of establishing a universal system of fanaticism and bigotry. Three of 
the most numerous of these sects represent three of the Great Powers, Russia, 
France, and Turkey, and by intrigue, and bribery, and fanaticism, will inevit- 
ably involve these mighty nations in a bloody strife for the Holy Land. Pales- 
tine is again to be contended for by the nations of Western Europe, and the 
plain of Esdraelon once more become the battle-field of nations. At present, 
most of those powers have large landed possessions in Syria, and are daily 
making new purchases. On the hill Akra, to the south-west of Jerusalem, 
Russia has inclosed a vast area, surrounded with walls as high and strong as 
those about the old city; within is a monastery, which in time of war, will 
answer all the purposes of a fortress, and the inclosure bears the name of 
‘New Jerusalem.’ Prussia has a large hospice in Jerusalem, and several 
flourishing religious and literary institutions. France is in possession of the 
ancient church of St. Anne, and has recently purchased the land adjoining it ; 
she has bought the old castle in Bierdte, and has constructed a magnificent 
macadamized road from Bieriite to Damascus, with the right of way for forty- 
nine years. And on Mount Zion, England has a consulate building and a 
church of which any nation might be justly proud. Already the eagles of 
war have gathered where the carcass is. The harbor of Bierdte is more like a 
blockaded port than the port of a peaceful city. France has eight line-of-battle 
ships anchored in the bay ; Russia has four, Sardinia two, and England nine. 
The interest all Europe takes in Palestine is best seen in her unrest till the 
completion of the disembarkation of the French; and now, since the eagles of 
France have been driven from the prey, the other vultures of Europe are only 
waiting the auspicious moment to pounce upon it. 

The great Emperor of the West has failed to establish that magnificent 
kingdom in the East, of which his renowned uncle dreamed. Regarding them 
as a horde of adventurers, the Turks have cursed them from morning till night, 
and through the vigilance of English diplomacy,they have succeeded in freeing 
themselves from those whom they thought to be their foes. While but little 
honor is due to the intentions of Napoleon, in the occupation of Syria, less 
honor is due to the policy England has pursued in securing the disembarkation 
of the French. She has followed the same double-handed game she is now 
pursuing in regard to the United States, and her time-serving policy has cre- 
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ated the impression that she is the enemy of the Christian, and the firm friend 
of the Turk ; and she confirmed this impression, by refusing to join with the 
other European powers in giving some gift of gratitude to Abd-el-Khader for 
the protection he afforded the Christians during the recent terrible massacre. 
Such briefly is the European aspect of Syrian politics. A few months will de- 
velop momentous events in regard te the land we all love so much. While 
writing, Daoud Effendi, an Armenian Christian, appointed by the late Sul- 
tan, is en route for Syria, to exercise the office of governor, which is a signifi- 
cant appointment, as the office has been held by Moslems only, for twelve cen- 
turies. Little, however, can be hoped, even from the appointment of such an 
official ; the great mass of the people are sunken too low in vice, the enmity of 
rival sects is too strong, and the purposes of European powers to win the glit- 
tering prize are too firmly taken, to allow the Turk to perpetuate his misrule 
over the heritage of God’s people. 

Whavever may be the political relations of Syria in time to come, the great 
and only hope of her renovation and elevation is in her Christian Missions. 
These are established in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nablous, Nazareth, Sidon, 
Bierfite, Joppa, and Damascus. Their most hopeful work is among the child- 
ren, both in their Sunday and day-schools, where thousands of precious youth 
are being taught the ways of the Lorp. In Jerusalem, the mission is well and 
thoroughly organized, and is attended by the happiest results. The numerous 
schools are in a prosperous condition, and the places of worship filled with 
sincere and attentive listeners. But the Bierfite Mission is really doing the 
greatest work in evangelizing the Syrians. The New Testament has been pub- 
lished in Arabic, and the translations of the Old Testament will soon be com- 
pleted, giving the whole Bible to the millions who speak that ancient language. 
At Abuh, in the Lebanon mountains, there is a seminary, for the training of 
native missionaries, who are sent forth, from time to time, as lights to their 
own people. Though suffering a temporary check from the recent massacres, 
yet the missionaries are intent on preaching the truth, and in adopting those 
means of grace that will ultimately restore a pure faith to the land of our Re- 
DEEMER. Gop has great blessings in store for the land of His chosen people. 
It has a glorious past, and an equally glorious future is about to dawn upon it. 
Prophecy seems big with an exalted destiny, the unfoldings of which will turn 
all eyes to the land of sacred song, the cradle of our religion, and the scene of 
our Lorp’s death and resurrection. Thrice happy will be that day, when Jeru- 
salem is rebuilt and made holy, and when the scattered tribes go up to wor- 
ship in a temple more magnificent than that of Solomon’s, and when from the 
plains of Bethlehem to the snow-capped summits of Hermon, and from the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon to the mountains of Gilead, light arises out of dark- 
ness, and the voice of Christiay praise is mingled with the songs of angels. 


























SUN-SHINE IN THOUGHT: 


OR CHAPTERS ON THE CHEERFUL AND JOYOUS IN LITERATURE AND ART 





BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


: 








CHAPTER FIRST. 
‘In a literary point of view, ours is a melancholy age. Wertherism has invaded every 
department and given birth to one perpetual voice of wailing and lamentation. In vain 
do we seek the ‘ royal cheerfulness’ of SHaxspzare and Spenser, the self-assured manli- 

ness of Ben Jonson, the jovial humor of Caavcer. In fact, the witty writers of this 

century, such as Jerrotp, Hoop and Herne, employ their genius in ridiculing the follies 

of the times — laugh a¢ us rather than with us — and not unfrequently their best points 

are the saddest of commentaries on the saddest of ages. Weeping and wailing is the pre- 

vailing fashion of our day, and Odes to Melancholy, and a long and ever-increasing cata- 
logue of sighs for the ‘ Unattained’— which is, more properly, the sheer impossible — 
make up the staple of modern literature. . . . One might conclude that the whole 
world had adopted the philosophy of the Serious Family, so great is the number of 
Amin1DAB Sieeks in the pulpit, and of Lady Sowersy Creamtys in private life. Sorrow, 
they tell us, is better than mirth; man was made to mourn; and when poetry or prose 
of any sort can succeed in getting a sentimental tear shed over imaginary woes, then is 
literature fulfilling her high mission. Away with your profane songs which say, ‘ ’T is 
better to laugh than be sighing ;’ away with your Jubilate ; give us De Profundis, or a 
Miserere, and that continually. Do not tell us that ‘religion never was designed to make 
our pleasures less;’ let us gloat over the ideas of the grsehing of teeth, of the smoke of 
torment which ascendeth forever and ever. 

‘ Let us suffer and be strong: by agony are we perfected ; life is very earnest ; endless 
toil and sorrow are our doom; lost Edens, buried Lenores —‘ not only does light descend 
from Heaven, but the thunderbolt falls to devour the holocaust ; the brow of the penitent 
once marked with ashes, must retain forever the sacred stigmas.’ Tell us, they insist, 
tell us not of rest and forgiveness, and the consolations of the Gospel; do not speak, or 
dare to sing of the joys of the fire-side, the raptures of wedded love ; that sort of thing is 
prosaic. Give us the raven plumes, the funeral march ; tell us of owls and bats in ruined 
towers ; plant us the cypress and yew-tree ; robe us in black, and hang around our walls 
the hideous imagines mortis. Write usa shidecenbipal book, like old Burton’s, and chase 
our sweet muse of melancholy through all her devious way, in all her Protean shapes. 
‘ Life is sweet!’ No, indeed, like the Abbe Rance, we have the ‘haine passionée de la vie.’ 
‘Sun-shine sweet!’ No, give us starless mid-night, and a promenade through a grave- 
yard, while some lonely night-bird sings in the distance.’ — Howarp' H. CatpweE ut. 


‘Rorsvs in moribus et institutis scholarum, academicarum, collegiorum, et similium 
conventuum, que doctorum hominum sedibus et eruditionis culture destinata sunt, 
ommia progressui scientiarum adversa inveniuntur. Lectiones enim et exercitia ita sunt 
disposita, ut aliud a consuetis haud facile cuiquam in mentem veniat cogitare aut 
contemplari.’—Bacon. Novum Organum. Aphorismus XC. 





Tue reader who has been in the habit of examining critically and impartially 
any great number of literary journals published in the United States, has 
possibly observed that a great proportion of the poetry, and in fact, of all the 
purely literary effort in the publications in question, is characterized by a de- 
cided and frequently morbid melancholy. If it be remembered that the popular 
American mind, when not under ‘serious’ influences, is eminently humorous 
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or dryly ironical, sending out daily in an unpretending, popular way, in type, 
more exquisitely absurd and daringly grotesque stories or squibs than the whole 
press of Europe produces in a week, this interminable wailing in the higher 
circles seems singular enough. More natural would it be for a young, brave- 
hearted race, so near in many relations to that nature which it is so vigorously 
subduing, to exult, to be elevated over its great works into something like 
serenity and cheerfulness. We can understand the fearful melancholy of the 
Russian serf, so sadly yet powerfully depicted by Iskander Herzen; we know 
what was the dreadful spirit of torture and degradation which bore for long, 
sad centuries upon myriad millions of Slavonian hearts ; and when we hear the 
wailing song of the Troika ; of the sorrowing postillion driving his sleigh along 
the snowy waste, singing to accompaniment of one mournful tinkling bell, of 
the blue eyes which he shall never see again ; casting a last glance at the grave 
of the loved one; why, then, all appears real and truthful enough ; it is as in- 
telligible as the amiable stupidity, the slightly smiling sorrow of a tipsy serf. 
‘For suffering is the badge of all Ais tribe,’ and certain it is that there is no 
affectation, no art-dilettantism in the pathos of such songs — least of all, in 
their music. Music never lies. She is in every country a truer national 
language of feeling than the mother tongue. 

But that free and brave Anglo-Saxondom, and especially free and young 
America, should be so intensely mournful, seems absurd, until we analyze the 
causes. Then, indeed, we are led back to a Puritanism forced by the antagon- 
ism of political oppressions which are now almost extinct into keeping holidays 
sadly, and singing psalms when one would be merry ; all well and heroic, or 
certainly unavoidable in its day, but now without its salt, and insipid. Then, 
too, we find a vast amount of half-developed, half-read genius ; the genius of 
mere youth, which is prone through vanity to indulge in Byronic admiration of 
its own fancied sorrows, not learning, till the rough and hearty world has 
knocked it lustily through a few real troubles, how much better it is to make 
the best of every thing. In fact, the great popularity of sad poets and poetry 
is partly grounded on the inexperienced sentiment of such readers. When 
these readers themselves write, they reécho the old wail, and as most of them 
write only during youth, leaving poetry in due time for labor, the consequence 
is a constant inundation of tears—a luxuriance of mental powers spent in 
weakening and mutually disheartening the world, which might far better be 
devoted to strengthening and encouraging it. 

Though we are untiring as a nation in our practical labor ; though our in- 
dustrial progress is wonderful, and its results apparently gratifying, it is still 
made every day more evident that a great proportion of our hard work is con- 
stantly lost through miscalculation. There are always more leaks in the 
boiler than the engineer knows of. But our physical waste is as nothing to 
our mental loss of power; to our utter extravagance of intellect sacrificed to 
false sentiment and sorrow. In our literature and art, like the barbarians of 
all ages, we destroy in memory of the dead the riches which would make the 
living happy, but console ourselves, amid rags and misery, with the sorely 


proud thought that it was such a beautiful funeral! We give to pain and 
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pathos the energy which would be better bestowed on genial exertion, and con- 
sole ourselves with the artificial beauty of its expression, or with the vain en- 
joyment of the romantic morality which it is assumed to involve. 

If it is melancholy, indeed, to reflect that so much talent is annually sacri- 
ficed to melancholy, or squandered, as was said, on funeral rites, we can at 
least derive some grim satisfaction from the reflection that a certain proportion 
of it would have been inevitably wasted on some other form of that folly which 
is generally assumed to be a constant quantity in the world’s economy. But, 
with many persons, there is a deeply-seated conviction that there is no waste 
of power in gratifying morbid sorrow. They believe it to be a direct cultiva- 
tion of morality and all virtue to cherish misery. In thus wasting on funereal 
griefs their sham fine-feelings, they resemble the Chinese, who burn or throw 
away vast quantities of counterfeit bank-bills and forged letters of credit when 
burying their friends, and with much the same object, ‘ to fool the devil with.’ 
And certainly if there be a form in which mere fol/y approaches the diabolical, 
it is in this weakening, demoralizing, constant playing with sorrow, and tamper- 
ing with the painfully moving emotions of the soul. It is profanity and a 
desecration of the heart’s most secret feelings. 

In the humbler walks of literature, which indicate most nearly and accu- 
rately the tendencies of our people when their thoughts aspire to artistic ex- 
pression, this affectation, or reality, of dumps and desolation, is copiously, and 
sometimes rather comically manifested. Let the reader, when an opportunity 
occurs, look over a morning’s mail of editor’s exchange-papers from different 
parts of the country. There will be found, among the original poetry in the 
collection, more merit than is generally supposed to inspire such lyrics, and 
with the merit there will be an overwhelming proportion of misery. I have 
found in such searches that sometimes four-fifths of the whole were devoted to 
wailing over long lost but evidently imaginary loves ; to sorrows awakened by 
blue skies and fresh breezes out of vanity-fed antagonism to the bustling 
‘world,’ which is vulgar enough to like such things — and be it observed, 
reader, thfat the flattest snobbishness of Art and Poetry consists in the affecta- 
tion of feelings apart from those of the world, instead of boldly claiming com- 
munity with them and striving to elevate them — but it is needless to say of 
what such monodies consists. Dead Loras, Ruined Hopes, ‘lost Edens, buried 
Lenores,’ Little Graves. No joy, save in heaven; all ending in one mournful 
monotone: ‘ Let us all be unhappy together!’ One thing deserves remark in 
examining such a collection. Few of the bards of this Broken-Hearted and 
Hope-Bereaved Companie could glance over the assembled and contrasted 
lyrics without laughing. For doleful poems, which are not by themselves re- 
markable in poet's corners, become genially absurd and insanely bizarre when 
placed one by the other ; for instance, when a creditable imitation of some popu- 
lar poet lies side by side with some illiterate bungler’s effort to show the world 
that he, too, ‘ feels fine,’ and is too gifted to require hearty common-sense, and 
has his own miseries and his own little private weeping-closet as well as his 
betters. It is, indeed, exquisitely absurd that great as is the proportion of 
mock-misery and spiritual vanity among good poets and writers, it greatly in- 
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creases as we descend to the bunglers and tyros. When the literary effort of 
one of these latter is not a love-poem ‘To , or a ‘religious’ gush, we 
may generally assume that it will be a soaring sorrow from one of those ill- 
boding, squealing Mother Carey’s chickens, which attempt to fly before they 
can walk, or write poetry before they are familiar with the plain of prose. 
But the simile is a bad one, after all, for it is natural for a Mother Carey’s 
chicken to fly, while these wretched howlers have seldom any thing natural 
about them. 

It is remarkable, though perfectly intelligible, that the slight reiction 
against this Willikins and Dina-ism of Art has sprung up simultaneously in 
the two opposite poles of the English-speaking world ; among practical 
‘driving’ editors, lecturers and divines in America, and among highly educated 
contributors to several leading quarterly and monthly magazines in England. 
Corresponding to the latter, we have indeed had in America Saints and their 
Bodies, and more than one brave-hearted book, or article, on Physical Culture, 
on Recreation, on Rational Education, and other indirect contributions toward 
that health of body and mind which, if perfected, would be of itself, if not hap- 
piness and hearty, joyous energy, at least its great stock. And it is pleasant 
to see that what a few scholars up with the age have uttered from time to time 
in England, has almost invariably been caught up and retailed in our news- 
papers by honest, go-ahead caterers for the small publics of the land; men 
who in their practical way realize that this ‘beautiful pathos’ is in most cases 
nonsensical, ‘fine’ as it may be. An illustration of this may be found in the 
readiness with which circulation has been readily given to extracts from those 
writers — few and far between — who have in something like a consistent man- 
ner urged a cheerful, vigorous philosophy of life. Such an extract, taken at 
random, is the following : 

‘An eminent professor in Edinburgh recently used the following strong re- 
marks in relation to ‘lugubrious poetry,’ which we publish as a hint to correspond- 
ents: ‘It is not at all an indifferent matter whether a great poet be a healthy 
and therefore a happy man. The business of poetry — the special prerogative 
of genius —is not merely to stimulate and excite, but to harmonize and recon- 
cile ; and no one who does not know the blessing of a reconciling and harmoniz- 
ing temper in his own mind, can communicate that greatest of all blessings to 
the souls of his fellow-men. My notion, unquestionably is, that if a man can 
give nothing to the public but musical wails, and lamentations, and denuncia- 
tions, he had better hold his tongue. We have enough misery in the world 
without applauding persons as great poets for whisking up into sparkling foam 
the bitter waters of their own diseased imaginations.’ 

The sudden awakening growls which criticism, and that of the highest or- 
der, has occasionally manifested at some unfortunate truckler to the public 
appetite for the pathetic, and the more frequent inquiry whether certain poets 
who were implicitly worshipped a few years since are really healthy ; ali indi- 
cate that questioning of the old, which precedes a new era. And indeed any 
one might have predicted years ago, that when the Gothic Renaissance, induct- 
ed by Percy, Ritson, Warton, Scott, the Schlegels, Tieck, Fouqué, Overbeck, 
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Hugo, and the rest, had begun to weaken, it would be succeeded by a Rococo 
Sentimentalism, or metaphysical sorrow ; just as a growing youth’s intense 
yearnings, that he might have been a Troubador, or a Pirate, are commonly 
succeeded by despairing grief, that he can be absolutely nothing at all. And 
this being foreseen, it would not be impossible to prophesy, that a practical 
steam-wheel age of advancing science would every year encroach on Art with 
its artificialisms and conventionalisms, until the latter eventually became prac- 
tical, material, and natural. Ay! wail as you will, sweet singers of sorrow; 
fond pipers of your own beautiful woes, your hours are counted, you know 
that your life-material is exhausted, there is rapping at the gates without, that 
new generation which will tear down your fetid dungeons, and overthrow your 
unholy towers of spiritual pride, and burn your Narrhallas ; and the fresh air 
of heaven shall sweep over it all, and your captives shall be free ! 

But they remonstrate, these endless singers of dirges and doles, and tell 
us that suffering is inseparable from humanity ; that man has always sor- 
rowed, always must sorrow. But sorrow requires earnest, cheering consola- 
tion ; not brooding despair, or the howls of Irish wakes. And what consola- 
tion, what strength or aid do you bring; what beauty or hope do you proffer 
in life? Better, far better, the muscle and bone and self-reliance of antique 
heathen sin, than such nerveless, boneless, pulpy non-resistance ; such lying 
groaning by the road-side; such giving yourself over, soul and body, to the 
devil of despair; such selling yourself for the vain luxury of beggarly pity 
and astonishment from the world, because you are so sorrowful. He who 
gave us the bane for our medicine, gave us an antidote as part thereof. We 
have swallowed the former; we will not swallow the latter. We ‘likes to be 
persecuted.’ 

Never yet was there a writer of generally recognized condition and power, 
who gave to the world any thing cheerful or merry, but the world at once ex- 
pressed the utmost amazement at the condescension, and surprise that from 
such a ‘gifted pen’ there should flow any thing like ‘trifling.’ Schoppins 
Dunderheadius’s great work on ‘ Spiritual Beadledom,’ which never had a dozen 
readers, and whose first and only edition long since enveloped cheese and lined 
trunks, was in its time ‘a production eminently creditable to the tremendous 
genius of its erudite author.’ But pleasant books, full of the brave spirit of 
cosmopolite cheerfulness, of exuberant, healthy merriment, and of graceful 
gallantry; these are ‘mere trifles,’ though reprinted by thousands in every 
age; though found in every library, though read by every body, and though 
perhaps they act among the great motive powers of the age. 

What Anglo-Saxondom —the ghost of John Kemble may complain, but the 
word is a useful one — what Anglo-Saxondom, and particularly America, most 
needs just at present, is a RATIONAL cultivation of genial, cheerful thought. We 
are too dismal. There is too much sour seriousness, and too much neglect of 
Life and Beauty, and the indefinable yet very practical and common-sense 
spirit of pleasantness in our social relations. We do not laugh enough, or if 
the word laughter seem trivial and foolish, let us say, that there is too little of 
that joyous feeling which abounds every where in Nature — is continually 
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taught by her —and yet is always driven away by artificial, moping, melan- 
choly man. In short, at the present time, if there is one subject more than 
any other which it is the duty of artist and author to set forth, it is that of 
J OYOUSNESS. 

And here some may ask, what do you mean by joyousness ? while the more 
unthinking still will shrug their shoulders, and say, inspired by the petty 
pride of second-hand sentiment: ‘So you consider fun as the great duty of 
life, hey? Well, it may do very well for a clown in the ring, but J have a finer 
appreciation of something higher; / am of a ‘serious’ turn — my spirit is not 
like that of the common herd. J—’ 

Oh! patiencé, good friends, patience, all! Faint and murky, indeed, are 
your ideas of the world-wide philosophy, and infinite wisdom, concealed in the 
perfumed depths of the lotus word joyousness. As little, perhaps, do you un- 
derstand true se7‘ousness ; for it is characteristic of great truths, as of great 
styles of art, that those most truly appreciate and love the one who have the 
keenest relish for its very opposite. And the world has not yet seen one great 
cosmopolitan thinker, who was infinitely earnest, who did not become so by 
endless yearning for the exquisite beauty and consolation of the joyous. 

Joyousness is not, as many think, a constant leaping up to catch the bub- 
bles of fun as they rise before the mind in grotesque fancies. The everlasting 
punster — who interrupts in the most mal-apropos manner some sensible sen- 
tence, breaking in with cracked humor, which is as welcome as a straining 
scrape from a creaky saw might be —is no minister of joyousness. Neither 
is the sour satirist, who cuts indifferently at good or bad, satisfied if he can 
only raise a laugh from those of not delicate fibre; who, while disliking in- 
fractions of the laws to which they are accustomed, still relish cruelty. Nei- 
ther is the drunkard, be he of the opium, brandy, or hasheesh order, really 
joyous while breaking in on the laws of physical health; and as little is the 
zealot, the one inspired by mob electricity ; the man grimly smiling in a tri- 
umph of ambition, which has cost a sour, dismal life-time, the delighted fana- 
tic or the noisy fool. The one whose whole life is whirled away in a fashiona- 
ble routine of folly, is no true disciple of joyousness; and any persons, be 
they whom they may, who are entirely given over to conventional rules and ar- 
tificial-isms, have nothing in common with it. For they violate the laws of 
moral health, and if there is one characteristic more than another peculiar to 
joyousness, it is health. In fact, health is almost its definition, only that it 
lacks the intensity, elevation, and ahove all, the inner spirit of joyousness. 

For nearly two thousand years, the advancing tide of civilization, or of ‘ cul- 
ture,’ has thrust joyousness back as a very inferior, trivial element, and given 
the preference to morbid, artificial thought, developed by artificiai life, and 
having very little place in pure health, or beautiful, inspiring nature. In the 
first century, the new-born element of thought was a pure beautiful spring, bub- 
bling up from the ruined piles of the temple of Heathenism. Its every symbol 
preserved in the Vatican, shows, like those of early Christianity, a healthy, 
joyous tone, and an inspired hope, notwithstanding the terrible and melan- 
choly-inducing persecutions which assailed it at every turn. It bore within it- 
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self the entire germ of republicanism and of perfect civilization. But politi- 
cal convulsions drove it toward the East, and it returned pure perhaps at heart, 
but clothed in the robes of ineffable melancholy of the morbid and sickly Ori- 
ental. It came back with a hatred of joyousness and of beauty, for it had learned 
from Indian fakirs that it was a sin to laugh, and a great merit to be unuttera- 
bly miserable. It came with all the asceticism, and gloom, and contempt for 
the body, which had gathered like foul vapors for thousands of years in the 
caves of Ellora, in the depths of the darkness of Budd’ and Brahm’, and with 
this precious provision for happiness, it set sail down the stormy sea of the 
Dark Ages. It met with congenial company on those waters, for it sailed right 
into the myriads of monsters of Northern Mythology. Undefined and terri- 
ble ghastly, and mystical, all the shapes of Scandinavian cloud-goblin land, 
of the German Krutschman-Moloch, and the Slavonic Cremara, or Swine 
Deity, gave it welcome. Their whole idea of happiness had been heretofore 
summed up in one word, ‘d/ood,’ and they lent a ready hand to Orien- 
tally defiled civilization, in crushing out joyousness, and all the gay train 
which had made life lovely to the glorious Greek. Worst of all, they attempt- 
ed to force melancholy and cruelty not only into the human heart, but upon 
the external symbols of religion. The early Christians cherished ideas of 
touching beauty, and had represented Curist our Lorp as the ideal of fair 
humanity. But a church council of the Dark Ages decreed, contrary to well- 
established tradition, that His form should be portrayed as meagre and home- 
ly; misled by those pagan Syrian pictures, which still disfigure every church 
in Russia, and whose original may be found in the avatars of Vishnu, modified 
by Old Persian influence. But here, at least, art and truth were too strong, 
and the dismal effort was repulsed. The whole Middle Age shows one long 
struggle between a dreary, trampling under-foot of joyousness and healthy na- 
ture, and morbid error, which, Mithridates-like, grew fat on poison; and the 
poison was the vanity of humanity’s showing itself too great for common- 


sense! Then starvation and rags became a merit, and splay, crooked limbs a 


beauty, while dirt was apotheosized. A cardinal edict in Spain forbade ladies 


to wash themselves, because cleanliness promoted beauty, and beauty was sin- 
ful! Diseases utterly unknown to earlier ages sprang up, and mowed dewn 
millions. Morbid deliriums, known, indeed, of old, were revived and multi- 
plied, driving whole countries into madness. History will never unveil the un- 
utterable horrors, the depths under depths in illimitable seas of vileness and 
extraordinary perversions of mental power, which abounded from the seventh 
to the twelfth century. And under it all ran one note, 


‘A low perpetual wail, as of souls in pain,’ 


and the cause and the soul of the note was the edict to scorn the world and 
its beauty, trample down the flesh, and regard nature as devilish. 

Humanity did not submit to this rule of austerity, sourness, and demoniac 
torture, without a struggle ; nay, it even fought bravely many times. When 
from unholy, doggerel Latin hymns, came the old Oriental slander of women, 


reviling them as fair, painted devils, leading man to destruction, fit for nothing 
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but slaves, and abusing them as the best allies of Satan ; then there came back 
a merry note from Troubadour and Minnesinger, worshipping their lovely eyes, 
and pouring forth golden tributes of adoring song to their nobility of nature 
and warmth of heart. It is a matter of real wonder, that this extraordinary 
contest has attracted so little attention. While the sour ascetic sang: 
‘MeENTIRI, nere et lacrymari, nilque tacere, 


Decidere hz vere sunt dotes in muliere 
Ve tibi foemineo quisquis es captus jugo.’ 
Then a joyous Frauenlob replied with — 
‘Bary and late the sex I praise, 
And fain their praises would deserve; 
The man who mocks at woman’s grace, 
And from my course would make me swerve, 
I’d straight attack with bitterest song. 
I praise the worthy, lovely dames, 
Who turn our minds from wrong.’ 

There were many such outbursts of the glad spirit of high-toned feeling, 
Love for Woman and the Beautiful, and a yearning for Joyousness, during the 
Middle Ages. They ring out strangely upon us from amid social oppression, 
like sweet voices and tinkling lutes in outer darkness. But the lot of those 
uttering them was a bitter one. Inexpressibly touching, well-nigh tear-awak- 
ing, are the indications here and there of those brave heretics, who dared be- 
lieve that there were in Nature inexhaustible stores of beauty and consola- 
tion ; if man would only lay aside his morbid, timid, crutch-requiring fears and 
“jdeas,’ and boldly grasp at life. They peep out from wild songs of the peo- 
ple, from the half-hidden fancies of daring scholars, like rose-buds among 
leaves ; from the bold books of philosophers and poets, some of whom were 
sainted, and some burned at the stake; yet who were all neither better nor 
worse than Troubadour and Minstrel; and their worst crime and best virtue 
was, that they wished to make the World and Life as brave, and merry, and 
honest, and free, as they ought to be. 

And there is still need of those brave hearts, those merry men and maid- 
ens, who loved, and sang, and danced the antique hymn of joyousness ; as it 
came down in fragments to them from the temples and groves of Arcady. The 
world is still too sad, too much given to straining the last nerve, grimly and 
dolefully, on idle nothings, which yield no return; too neglectful of the glory, 
and beauty, and gladness, which nature has lavished upon us. Come, friends, 
let us walk in those pleasant paths, where most free scope is given us, and do 
what we can for joyousness and genial truth. Our motto, like that of La 
Joyeuse, is Hitariter, and with it we will drive along with the harp-clang of 
stout-hearted reflections, the snapping wild-fire of hearty merriment, the troll- 
ing of gay ballads, the cheerful cries of those who push bravely on in good 
works ; and many lovers and fair ladies shall sweep along with us, like the 
train of youths and maidens gay who passed away with fair Inez, into the blue 

West; and all that we hope is, that all who hear our lute-music, will be 
drawn toward us as knights were drawn of old to our fair and sovereign Lady 
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Venus, as she swept toward the Venusberg, kicking out of the way all canting 
scoundrels like the True Eckhart, who was true to nothing but dismal dog-in- 
the-mangerism, as such howling curs always are. Hilariter! Fall in with us, 
ye merry men —hilariter! Leave us not to plod along alone, like a minstrel 
with no company but his harp — hilariter there — joyously now! hilariter / 
Saw we not the sweep of silks, and crinolines, and scarfs among yon trees ? 
hilariter! Come on, the road is wide enough for all; the wind and sun do no 
harm ; sweep on in the bold crusade! hilariter / 


THE BROOKLET. 





BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 





O BrookLetT! O brooklet! 
I gaze on thee and sigh, 

As onward, ever onward, 
Thy waters ripple by. 


Hither they glide from the distance, 
They kiss my feet and go, 

Then onward, ever onward, 
Away through distance flow. 


The wind is asleep in the willow, 
And from the horizon round, 
The mist of evening gathers ; 
A sorrow without a sound. 


All voices are hushed save thy murmur ; 
Thou little bubbling rill! 

And onward, ever onward, 
Thy waters ripple still. 


Under thy waves, O brooklet! 
A heart must laugh and sob, 

Else why should mine own, so friend-like, 
Thus to thy throbbing, throb ? 
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ADRIENNE’S AUGUSTS. 





‘ Anp how are pearls made, Mr. Julian?’ 
‘As women’s hearts are, Miss Isham.’ 
‘But how ?’ 

Adrienne Isham looked curiously from out her violet eyes into Mr. Julian’s 
face, as she sat in the sultry, slumberous serenity of the August noon-calm. 
It was in a long, low room ; there was Indian matting on the floor, and the 
couches and chairs and tables were of bamboo. The curtain-lace was filmy as 
sea-mist, and damp odors from jars of blossoms brooded and settled around. 
The diamond-drip of fountain-spray in an adjacent court trickled in rhythmical 
rillets through a marble canal, and kept the lilies fresh in a vase at Miss Isham’s 
feet. A cloudily-colored vase of an antique shape, right royally wrought with 
figures in attitudes of an imperial, oriental calm, than which only Miss Isham’s 
was less statuesque. 

‘But how ?’ she said. 

‘Don’t you know? Pearls are an incarnation of an instinctive worship. 
Their dumb, senseless destiny is only an adoration and absorption. The 
motive of their being is a pain, their dream is of appropriation, their being is a 
reflection. They aspire to an essence as hearts to an ideal.’ 


’ 


‘Pshaw !’ 

‘Do n’t open the blinds, Miss Isham.’ 

‘IT will.’ : 

The misty curtains shrank and swayed with the hot breath of the south- 
wind, which stole in, lapping up the cool and fragrance of the apartment like a 
greedy tongue. The lily petals curled because there was a vulgar scent of field 
flowers on the breeze ; the shells on the shelf murmured a low reproach ; there 
was a hush of harmony, a recoil, and a voiceless protest, but Adrienne leaned 
against the window and drank in the glare and blaze as if it helped her. Mr. 
Julian tapped his foot against the floor and watched his companion only be- 

‘ause it seemed there was nothing else to claim his attention. The south-wind 
died away, the flowers fainted and missed its ripple. The excessive light and 
drought and heat glowered without like the dumb ferocity of brute eyes; the 
arid, panting stretch of pasture seemed to consume on the hill-side; the cattle 
huddled together, as if their common bulk would form a sheltering breadth of 
shadow ; the threatening croak of the frogs ceased in the dry marsh, and the 
scorching sun-beams were moted with a marish exudence. 

Mr. Julian picked up a broad palm-leaf fan, which Miss Isham had dropped, 
and swayed it patiently. 

‘You will be sick,’ he said. ‘You had better come back and talk about 
pearls.’ 

‘ And then 
and then I shall continue my analogy, and 


’ 


She turned and spoke in a sharp, agitated way. ‘Oh! 
I did not mean that ——’ 











‘You meant 
‘Tf I were sick.’ 
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‘Evidently, then, you could not waltz with Ernst to-night.’ 

‘Don’t, Mr. Julian, do n’t talk about him.’ 

Her large eyes dilated supplicatingly ; behind the supplication was tender- 
ness. Mr. Julian saw through the veil he had seen before; it did not touch 
him. Adrienne left the window. 

‘I thought I could check your imprudence,’ he said. There was a partial 
sneer in his tone, but that was common to him. 

Adrienne walked up to him impulsively. She was very graceful and beauti- 
ful, almost any man would have felt a thrill of delight at her approach or 
touch, merely because she was so unconsciously lovely. She rested her pretty 
hand on the arm of Mr. Julian’s chair. ‘ You did not really think I cared for 
him ?’ she asked softly, eagerly. 

‘Nonsense, Adrienne ; and if you did? Haven't I told you a woman must 
have a passion before she has a heart, just as the crude nacre must have light 
before it can be a pearl. What difference who excites the passion, so long as 


the heart is formed? It is never bestowed on him, any more than pearls merge 
in moon-light.’ 


‘But I never did ——’ 

‘Very well, then, petite; you will find your heart at somebody else’s ex- 
pense — eh ?’ 

‘It is not true, Mr. Julian. I have a heart; just as much heart as I shall 
ever have F 

‘ Peut étré !’ 

‘You are wicked and cruel ——’ 

‘Mignon !’ 

‘Iam not Mignon. Iam not a play-thing, as you think; I'll not be talked 
to as a doll, because I have a heart and soul, and can feel and think, and 

‘Love ?’ 

The stormy scintillance of Adrienne’s face changed electrically, the crimson 
blood flushed her temples and cheeks, and the tears brimmed in her eyes. She 
straightened herself haughtily in a moment and moved to withdraw the hand 
which rested on Mr. Julian’s chair. He laid his own upon it. 

‘Not Mignon ?’ he said in a low tone, persuasive, enchaining as music which 
compels the response we seek to restrain. 

‘No,’ she persisted, struggling to loose her hand, blushing and pouting in a 
way which women have of making ‘No’ mean ‘ yes.’ 

He understood her well enough, but he let go her wrist and looked piqued. 
She was pained and perplexed. She had no power whereby to oppose Mr. 
Julian’s skeptical subtilty, no power, in fact, but that which includes impotency, 
the power of a restless, resistless love. 

‘Mr. Julian, do n’t be angry.’ 

‘ Adrienne, you can be nothing but a doll and a play-thing while you give 
way to this silly sensitiveness. You must be more womanly.’ 

‘T will, Mr. Julian, I will try; only I can’t bear to see you look so vexed,’ 
said Adrienne, the tears gathering. 

He smiled and held out his hand toward her. She looked so chidden and 
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child-like, with her flushed face, and he so much graver and older, that it was 
no wonder she gave him the hand she had so pettishly wrenched away and let 
him draw her to a seat right beside him and pinch her taper finger-tips, holding 
her hand after she was seated. 

‘Did you think I was vexed, Adrienne?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

She dropped her eyes and lingered dreamily on the monosyllable. 

‘Could I be with you ?’ 

The drooped lids unclosed with a surprised, startled look, and meeting the 
pleading of Mr. Julian’s eyes, the innate mischief-love came back to Adrienne’s. 
‘No,’ she said coquettishly, ‘I suppose not; you are too indifferent to be even 
vexed,’ 

He did not answer as she hoped. There was a moment’s pause. ‘It is 
very sultry,’ said Mr. Julian. 

Adrienne sighed low, like the wind which was springing up as the sun 
sank westward. 

‘Shall we go to-night ?’ 

‘Why! Don’t you want to?’ 

‘I don’t expect to waltz.’ 

‘ Adrienne Isham — child! Sitting here in a blaze of light s 

Mrs. Tenour’s cool-colored, organdie rustled through the hall, and made 
Adrienne start guiltily, while Mr. Julian calmly released her hand at his sister’s 
approach, 

‘And not dressed yet! And have had no nap? O Adrienne! these long 
August days are only fit to drowse through. Your father will scold me for 
your pale cheeks if I let you exhaust your strength so imprudently. Here, 
take my vinaigrette, and do n’t look so faint.’ 

‘Is it late? I must dress.’ 

‘Yes, go; you know we shall start at moon-rise.’ 

Mrs. Tenour darkened the room again. ‘Come, Julian,’ she said to her 
brother, ‘let us go to the east portico ; there will be a breeze.’ 

‘I have been in a breeze, Clara, for the last hour,’ he said, laughing and 
following her. ' 

Mrs. Tenour was like her brother, calm, conventional in manner ; tall, dark, 
elegant in person. Her face never betrayed how little escaped her observation, 
never, in fact, betrayed her at all. She looked up without any change of man- 
ner, and asked, when they reached the portico. 

‘ Julian, are you making love to Miss Isham ?’ 

‘ Are Miss Isham’s affaires de cwur in your keeping, Clara ?’ 

‘I don’t want you to trifle with Adrienne,’ Mrs. Tenour said rather sternly. 
‘She is very young ; and such things often make a girl unhappy for years. 
O you men! women ought to be petrified to compete with you.’ 

‘Miss Isham’s youth is her protection, if she needs any. What does 
a girl of seventeen know of love? What does love mean to her but a 

penchant for any agreeable man, who says soft nothings to her? It is 
when women’s intellects and emotions are matured, when they have been 
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tutored in feeling and suffering, that they are capable of love — that they love 
and do not forget.’ 


‘You are mistaken. Hearts get hardened; early impressions sink deep ; 
late ones are the surface prints.’ 

‘Mistaken! I who have studied women these ten years ?’ 

‘No matter for theories, Julian. If you do n’t care for Adrienne, let her 
alone.’ 

‘Care for her !— love her, do you mean? Lovea baby. Let me see: it is 
August now; well, by Christmas she would laugh and say she had a grand- 
father for a lover in the country last summer. Do you know, Clara, I am 
thirty next month ?’ 

Mrs. Tenour stood musingly for a while without replying to her brother. 
There was a shade of care on her face. ‘Then, Julian,’ she said re-olutely, as 
if she had revolved the subject, ‘ you must not be so much together.’ 

‘Reserve your fiat, Clara, till you have seen Adrienne and Mr. Ernst flirt 
to-night.’ 

‘Flirt! do they? Ernst is a good match. But Adrienne need not marry 


yet; she has beauty enough to indulge in torturing lovers for five or six years 
to come.’ 


‘And that is your recommendation ?’ 

‘Hush! Georgie and Miss McNeil are coming.’ 

Mr. Julian stepped from the portico and walked down the path leading from 
the house. In a moment he was hidden by the laburnums. He strolled along 
the path, winding in and out the shrubbery, shaking the white dust of the 
blossoms of the flowering groundsel and getting powdered with their flaky 
bloom. His sister’s words had their effect upon him, in spite of his assumption ; 
they forced him into thoughtfulness concerning his position with Miss Isham. 
Mr. Julian prided himself upon his honor — cold, cynical, skeptical, his honor 
was the court of appeal to which all cases of policy, morality and emotion 
were duly brought and judged. He cited and summed the present case. 

Miss Isham was a young, beautiful woman ; he, a brilliant, agreeable man. 
They had been a month in the country together. A riding, boating, flower- 
gathering, poem-reading month. How natural that they should ride and boat 
and gather flowers and read poetry together. How natural that Mr. Julian’s 
fine artistic sense should revel in a study of Miss Isham’s moods; that his 
vanity should delight in the unconcealed homage of her admiration; that he 
should amuse himself with her, and that she should fall in love with him! 

Mr. Julian himself had no faith in love, a fact for which he thus accounted 
satisfactorily to himself. Not in that of a girl of seventeen, and neither, as a 
rule, in that of older women. His habitual system of doubt established the 
premise, and he reasoned that with the maturity of the capacity for loving came 
also that of the capacity for feigning. He discredited the love of one epoch, 
because he feared it fickle, that of the other because he doubted it genuine. 
A possible passion he indeed believed in, and held himself ready to reciprocate 
even with a certain yearning for its revelation. Such a passion as should prove 
its completeness by a sacrifice which involved no indiscretion; its fitness for his 
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return by a combination of congenial intellectual elements ; its womanliness 
by an entire submission ; its power to retain its sway by the superiority of her 
in whom it should be awakened. Miss Isham, he thought, was an ardent, im- 
pulsive child, whose preference (if it existed) the first frost would blight —a 
thing to be put away with the late roses, and danced out of recollection with 
early redowas. That she could suffer in consequence of this amusement of his, 
any more than his dumb yacht or his saddle-horse, did not occur to him. He 
had flirted with plenty of women through summers before, but had always had 
the pleasure of sending them cake-knives and congratulations in the course of a 
year or so, and of seeing them as fair and complacent through bridal illusion as 
when he whispered his flatteries, and got the flattery of their blushes in return. 
Was Adrienne Isham any different from these? And why was his sister so 
solicitous? <A little more naive than the rest, she touched his somewhat 
satiated fancy more; but had she different, deeper feelings ? He doubted it. 
They amused each other; what was the harm? Mr. Julian recognized Miss 
McNeil’s voice in the adjacent walk, and turned on his heel to avoid the meet- 
ing. Unconscious, abstracted, he pursued the path which led him back to the 
house. He went through the hall to the room where he had spent the after- 
noon; he threw back the blinds, and the light breeze shrouded him in the 
curtain-folds. 

Adrienne dressed carelessly ; weary, spiritless, she gathered her profuse, 
rippling hair into a net of gold thread, and exchanging her India mull-dress for 
another, went languidly down-stairs. The house seemed deserted; neither 
guest nor hostess were visible. She saw her face casually in a mirror; it was 
pale, and there were dark shadows around her eyes. She did not mind; she 
only felt that she was dissatisfied and unhappy, results which she vaguely 
connected with Mr. Julian as the cause, and thinking of him, she wandered on 
into the room where they had been together, and sank into the chair where he 
so lately had sat beside her. What a happy summer! She recalled every 
thing that had occurred since she came. Those dewy, bloomy mornings when 
he had rapped at her door at day-break to waken her, and she had hurried to 
join him on the piazza, while every thing was so still and cool; she knew how 
the sleepy flowers trembled with rapture at the birth of the light, and made 
new covenants with grace through baptisms of dew; she heard the echo of 
their steps on the gravel through the early stillness and the lapse of the waters 
of the lake on the yellow sand of the shore ; she felt the swaying motion of the 
boat ere they were fairly afloat ; she seemed again to trace her hand through 
the slumberous translucence of the wave, and to feel the shattered drops of 
spray on overhanging boughs as the boat darted beneath them. This was the 
going — dearer to remember than the return; yet even that, yet even all the 
days and hours, when they sat in the odorous dark and listened to delicious 
music; when they found coverts of rank, damp grass densely shaded through 
the heat of the noon; when Mr. Julian lifted her into her saddle as the shadows 
lengthened, and she came back late, tired and happy — inexplicably happy. 
The same enrapturing weariness came over her. As she had felt the rest, she 
felt her head sink on the pillow, her eye-lids droop, her soul lifted in the bliss 
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of dreams. She dreamt those dreams anew ; she seemed to have been very 
wretched, very weary, to have stood on a precipice, while Mr. Julian beckoned 
to her from the other side. Again she strove to gain an ascent, seeing her 
lover at the summit. The ledges of stone on which she trod were sharp and 
narrow ; the coarse, prickly grass by which she endeavored to aid herself, hurt 
her hands; she looked dizzily down from the height she had surmounted and 
seemed to swoon. In her fall she caught a hand; an arm was circled around 
her, and she was lifted to security ; a face with fond expressions bent above 
her; with the dimness of returning consciousness she spoke a name. The 
dream-effort roused her. Was it then, she thought, all true? For, sure 
enough, Mr. Julian was leaning over her with all the tenderness that his face 
wore in her dream. 

‘What were you dreaming, Adrienne, that you called me ?’ he said softly. 

She roused herself still further. ‘ Where am 1?’ sheasked. ‘ Have I been 
asleep ?’ 

Mrs. Tenour laughed when she came in, to see Miss Isham’s cheek printed 
and stained by the pressure of the hand on which she had rested, and said she 
was a careless girl to tumble her dress so, and insisted on smoothing her hair. 
She looked uneasily at her brother. ‘ We will have tea now, and then start,’ 
she said. 

* Nous verrons,’ said Mr. Julian in reply to her look. 

Mrs. Tenour took Adrienne in the barouche with her, and left a vacant seat 
beside Miss MeNeil in the box-wagon for her brother. Mr. Julian suddenly re- 
collected a letter which it was imperative for him to write, and said he would 
overtake them on horseback. The harvest-moon was rising, and in the mingled 
light, the flush of sun-set on the amber-flooded air, the party drove briskly 
on, surprised to find themselves a little chilly after the exceeding heat of the 
day. ‘It will be all the better for dancing,’ said Georgie Curran. 

‘That’s poor consolation,’ shivered Mrs. Tenour, hugging her fleecy shaw] 
about her. Adrienne was silent. A torturing expectancy settled like a weight 
on her spirits, and smothered the usual sparkle of her talk. She leaned back 
in the carriage drearily, once in a while turning:and looking back. But Mr. 
Julian was not coming. 

The dressing-room was filled when Mrs. Tenour and her party arrived at 
Mrs. McConnell’s. Mrs. Tenour was proud of her several guests, well aware 
that she would introduce the belles of the evening; so she watched the group 
before the mirror with an appreciable satisfaction, while they fluttered and 
chattered in the excitement of preliminary decoration. 

In the first glance which showed her Miss MecNeil’s black braid coronet 
and stately form, Miss Frost’s white shoulders, and Miss Curran’s curls, she 
did not miss Adrienne, but with the next view she looked around for her pet. 
Adrienne sat languidly on an ottoman, her cloak falling from her shoulders, 
her hands dropped listlessly in her lap. 

‘Ada, what ails you? Are you sick ?’ said Mrs. Tenour coaxingly. ‘ How 
plain you look! Why, ma belle, this will never do. I meant you for the 
bright particular star of the evening; get up, let me shake the wrinkles out of 
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your dress. And your hair—in that odious net! What shall I do with 
you ?’ 

Mrs. Tenour unwound from her own head a string of peculiarly fine pearls, 
great, gleaming, globy things, and brought them toward Adrienne. 

‘Don’t,’ she said, ‘I can’t have them on me.’ 

‘Ada, you must.’ 

She shivered. ‘Let me stay up here.’ 

‘Nonsense. Wait. If you will not wear the pearls, I think of something.’ 

She slipped away. The young ladies were all ready, and waiting for their 
chaperone, before she returned. Adrienne only sat patiently, indifferently. 
Mrs. Tenour had taken off her net, and her dark, draping hair fell around her 
silkily ; her face was pale, and her eyes had the look of Murillo’s Madonna. 
Mr. Ernst saw her partly from an opposite room. She had never looked so 
beautiful. He felt as though he could die for her. Mrs. Tenour brought back 
with her long, trailing, branches of ivy, which she got the gardener to cut for 
her. She looped Adrienne’s hair low in her neck, crowning her with leaves, 
and depending numberless tendrils from her braids. The glossy leaves length- 
ened over her shoulders, looped her sleeves, festooned her bodice, and trained 
down to her feet, clustering in spaces, until she stood like a wood-nymph ; 
some Dryad with a new-found soul. 

‘Come,’ said Mrs. Tenour, linking Adrienne’s arm through hers, and sum- 
moning their escorts to attend her guests, ‘we ll not wait for Julian.’ 

Mr. Ernst was watching for them at the door. The floor was already 
crowded with dancers, and a wild, enrapturing strain of dance-music throbbed 
on the warm air. He came eagerly forward. ‘Miss Isham,’ he said imploringly, 
extending his hand. ° 

‘Dance, Ada,’ said Mrs. Tenour. 

Adrienne shrank back. 

‘Miss Isham is not well,’ explained her hostess. 

‘The heat? She must have an ice.’ 7 

Mrs. Tenour had turned aside for an instant. Adrienne felt giddy, and 
alone. Involuntarily she allowed Mr. Ernst to draw her arm through his ; in an 
instant the crowd isolated them, and she was borne unresistingly toward the 
door. There were a few people on the piazza; lovers evidently, who came 
there for quiet. She took the ice which Mr. Ernst got for her. 

‘Ah! Miss Adrienne, let us stay here in the cool. There is a fountain 
just down this gravel-walk ; don’t you hear? Come, we will find it.’ 

‘No, no; I am better; I can dance.’ 

Adrienne for once remembered the treachery of appearances. 

‘Let us go back,’ she said. 

‘I was sure the ice would cure you; that is a glorious redowa. But let us 
see the fountain first. Just a minute ; 

‘No; I would rather dance.’ 

The cool air, the odors, the exciting music, swept a thrill of animation 
through Adrienne’s frame. Mr. Ernst danced perfectly ; the motion seemed 
rather the result of an inevitable influence, than an exertion of volition. 
She felt only the rhythmical resistance of the air, and the harmony of sound 
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and sway; the lapsing, swooning sway, as of an ebb-tide, that drifted her into 
a mental nowhither; an unbeaconed mere, whose surge-melody deafened her 
to the future and the past. 

‘You must stop, Ada,’ said Mrs. Tenour hurriedly, as she swept by her. 

She started as she had from her dream in the afternoon, and stopped sud- 
denly. Mr. Ernst supported her still with his arm, and whispered : 

‘Let us go out in the air.’ 

‘ Nous avons vue,’ she heard some one say to Mrs. Tenour. She looked 
around, and caught Mr. Julian’s eye. He bowed ceremoniously, and walked 
away. The hot, blinding tears would come. 

‘T am rested, Mr. Ernst, let us dance.’ 

The measure had changed, and sets were forming for quadrilles. 

‘Oh! not a quadrille — let us see the fountain first.’ 

Adrienne could not answer. They threaded their way through the crowd, 
down the piazza, and along the gravel-walk, and sat down on a rustic bench 
beside the fountain. 

‘I am cold,’ shivered Adrienne. 

‘Let me get your shawl. Will you wait here? What shall I do?’ 

‘TI will wait.’ 

‘I will be back in an instant.’ 

Adrienne waited passively, stonily. She had one thought, in which all 
hopes and fears were cycled. ‘Where was Mr. Julian? What was he think- 
ing?’ She knew instinctively that it would not do to make him jealous 

‘ Lotus or ivy, treachery or oblivion, Adrienne ?’ 

‘O Mr. Julian!’ she aes ‘why did n’t you _—— to me ?’ 

‘I had nothing to say.’ 

‘Have you now?’ 

‘Yes. What are you doing here alone ?’ 

‘Mr. Ernst went after my cloak.’ 

‘Ah! a convenient trist.’ 

‘Don’t say that. I only came for a moment, to get cool ——’ 

‘Certainly. I did not ask an explanation.’ 

She was silent. He could not leave her then, irritated, excited, sufficiently 
exasperated for her woman’s pride, to help her conquer her passion. He bent 
over her, 

‘Adrienne, what you told me to-day was false. You do care for Ernst, you 
cannot deny it.’ 

‘I told you at least one thing that is true, though you deny it, and that is, 
that you are wicked and cruel 

‘And I told you one thing that is true, though you deny it.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘That you are Mignon. Adrienne, why will you quarrel with me, and ex- 
asperate me as you do with your levity. How can I tell if you are sincere in 
any thing ?’ 

‘Mr. Julian!’ 

‘Mr. Ernst is coming. Shall I go?’ 
‘No.’ 

‘Come, then, with me.’ 
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‘How can I?’ 
‘Au revoir, then.’ 
‘Do n’t leave me.’ 

She hadrisen. Mr. Julian waited at the turn of the path. She followed him. 

‘What shall Ido? What will your sister say ?’ 

‘I will say you were ill, and I took you home.’ 

‘O Mr. Julian . 

‘You would rather go back and dance? I will take you.’ 

‘No, no!’ 

‘What an incomprehensible Mignon! Shall I ever understand her ?’ 

She looked up in his face with impetuous confidence, that set strange 
strings vibrating in his breast. 





‘Is there any thing in my whole behavior you cannot understand?’ she 
asked in a tone of reckless appeal. 

‘Let us go home, or at any rate to the lake, and then send the carriage 
back with word to Clara. I want to talk to you, Adrienne, to-night.’ 

She submitted implicitly. Mr. Julian found some one’s shawl, and wrapped 
her in it. They got in the carriage, and were driven rapidly over the smooth 
road. 

‘About here, the boat is moored. Shall we get out ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Mr. Julian gave the driver a message for Mrs. Tenour; parting the dense 
shrubbery that concealed the path from the road, the two walked along, side 
by side, in the moonlight. 

‘What a lovely scene,’ said Adrienne, when they reached the bank. 

Mr. Julian helped her in the boat, unfastened it from its moorings, and 
they pushed out from shore. Adrienne sank wearily on the cushions, utterly 
unnerved by the struggle and excitement of the day.. Mr. Julian guided the 
boat easily with one oar, and talked on in his rapid, brilliant way. He liked 
a listener like Adrienne, silent, sympathizing ; and with rare words he strung 
the fantasies of the night. By-and-by, they were silent. The waters plashed 
sullenly, the silver-shrillings of August night-cries pierced the ear, the light 
grew hazy, and the knotted stems of the water-lilies staid the progress of the 
boat. Over the lake, through the silence, came a distant chime. 

‘It is mid-night,’ said Mr. Julian, with a start, ‘ the last night of the month.’ 

‘Of August ?’ said Adrienne. ‘Then, papa comes to-morrow. Summer’s 
parted, glories gone! How strange it is to regret the past. I never used.’ 

‘And need not now; that dirge is only for me. You have winters in 
prospect, glories to come.’ 

‘Society does not dazzle me as it did a year ago.’ 

‘Girls always talk so, in the first shock which society gives ; disappoint- 
ment is inevitable; when that is over, the world becomes tolerable, at least, 
often delightful.’ 

‘But I have had no disappointment, no shock; only that every thing has 
suffered a ‘ sea-change.’ ’ 

‘You must study refraction. Learn to consider the medium through which 
impressions come.’ 
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‘Are impressions so varying ?’ 
‘Certainly. A summer love often makes a winter jest. In both phases 
we are sincere; yet we scarcely feel a pang in acknowledging our inconsis- 
tency: such is our organization.’ 

‘But we must learn to distrust ourselves.’ 

‘We do, Adrienne,’ he paused; ‘when we no longer believe in ourselves, 
we may well toll our own dirges,’ he added lightly. 

‘I always shall,’ she answered simply: ‘I shall always believe in myself.’ 

‘But if you made a great mistake ; if feelings, for instance, which you 
believed in now should delude you into some act of acknowledgment, which 
you should afterward regret, could you trust yourself implicitly again?’ 

‘TI could not be deceived.’ 

‘Adrienne, if you thought now that you loved — me, for instance, and un- 
der such a conviction should bind yourself to me, you are very young, remem- 
ber; don’t you think that when you were twenty, had seen the world, and 
many men, you might think of your tie with loathing, might call your passion 
a delusion ?’ 

He scanned her face intently; perhaps there hung more interest upon her 
verdict than he would have confessed. His course to-night had been so much 
the sport of impulse that he could not in truth trust himself. Involuntarily 
he had allowed himself to feel, to trust, to stake a hope on a venture, he who 
never braved chance. Did he love her? The moments were too fieet for ana- 
lyzing; his long-established precedents too fixed to admit supposition. A 
dim dream — did Mr. Julian ever dream? He*dropped the oar, and let the 
boat rock on the tide. He twisted the trailing ivy tendrils around his wrist, 
as though to substantiate a link between them; his arm half-glided around the 
recumbent form of the girl; the smothered intensity of long control fired his 
eye and mellowed his voice. 

‘ Adrienne, might you not ——’ 

He had gone too far; had implied too much skepticism. His words flowed 
over the girl’s soul, like the tide of the river, which petrifies whatever is 
thrown on the current; and she answered with a slow, sad emphasis, a recog- 
nition of some new-born doubt: ‘I do not know, ‘ Mr. Julian.’’ 

Mr. Julian took up the oar, and with a few vigorous strokes brought them 
to the shore they were nearing. There was a lapse of a few silent minutes, 
during which they trod down the dew-damp grass of the narrow path, and 
emerged on the lonely road. Mr. Julian untwisted the ivy from his wrist, and 
let the tendrils trail in the dust. They went through the paths among the 
shrubbery, where he had walked that afternoon, and up to the house. 

‘Are you cold, Miss Isham ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Good-night, then; good-by, perhaps 
St. Regis lakes before you are up in the morning.’ 

She did not start at all. ‘Good-by, Mr. Julian.’ 
He held her hand. ‘Summer’s parted; glories gone, Adrienne.’ 
‘ Winter’s in prospect ; glories to come, Mr. Julian.’ 


(TO BB CONCLUDED.) 





I shall be on my way to the 
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JULES JANIN 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


a 


‘ErenteeN hundred and four! What a good year to be born in!’ ex- 
claimed Janin. A more glorious year was never counted in the catalogue of 
past centuries! In that year, the hero of Marengo received the imperial crown ; 
in that year, the prince of critics was born. The blessed place was Saint 
Etienne, near Lyons. His parents were poor but honest. We are happy to 
mention the very day this great event occurred; it was the eleventh of De- 
cember. The name given to him at the baptismal font was ‘Jules Gabriel.’ 

In the Lyceum of the second city of France, our hero began those studies, 
which served him so well, in after-years, to sport with Tacitus, to murder 
Juvenal, to torture Suetonius, to butcher Virgil, and to flay old father Horace. 
At fifteen, he is surnamed the ‘ Little Prodigy.’ 

‘Dispatch this prodigious youth to the College of Louis the Great, in Paris,’ 
exclaimed an old uncle; ‘he will there win the first honors, and then we shall 
see all the other institutions disputing the glory of educating him gratuitously.’ 

The idea was excellent. A great aunt, who had rocked the baby in his 
cradle, promised to pay his first year’s expenses. 

Jules tells us, in his ‘Contes Nouveaux,’ a magnificent book, forgotten by 
the present ungrateful generation, that this old aunt loved him so much, she 
could not endure the pains of parting, and left the house a week before he set 
out for Paris. 

The hour of departure is at hand. Jules quits his mother with dry eyes. 
‘’T would have made her weep, if I had shed tears myself,’ remarked the con- 
siderate young man. 

Was ever heard a more remarkable and touching instance of filial affec- 
tion ? was an unexampled act of heroism, that such a boy as Janin only 
could give to the world. 

In the stage, he finds himself beside a courtesan: she is a clever girl; her 
conversation is quite instructive ; her discourse contains. all the morality which 
is wanting in her conduct ; she exhorts him to shun bad company; and when 
they separate in the capital, the kind girl kisses him, the pretty boy, on both 
his cheeks. They say such kisses bring good luck. 

Once installed in college, all the prophecies and predictions about him fail. 


mn 


His teachers discover that he knows nothing: he does not gain a single prize: 
in college language, they call him a ‘slow coach.’ Preceptors suffer for it 
afterward. He was particularly severe on the Jesuits, and made a general 


slaughter of the clergy — this same young rebel, who read Voltaire in secret, 
and vented the encyclopedic gall on all who had the misfortune to incur his 
displeasure. ‘The only truce to his satire was in the refectory : he was fond of 


eating. 
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At last his college days are over, and not an honor gained. He is ashamed 
to go back to Saint Etienne, among his mocking comrades, to his family, dis- 
appointed in their fairest hopes. 

‘T will remain in Paris,’ exclaimed the determined youth, ‘if I have to die 
of hunger here!’ 

Excellent resolve! But Jules thinks his old aunt might help him, so he 
writes to her. She comes. Rent is high in Paris, and it absorbs half the old 
dame’s income. ‘You must work, my boy,’ she said to Jules, ‘or we may 
suffer.’ 

He bestirs himself, and gives private lessons in Greek, Latin, geography, 
and history, though he knew very little of either. ‘Zounds!’ said he, ‘give 
me eight days’ notice, and I’ll undertake to teach Hebrew and Syriac!’ 

This put money in his purse; and as ‘aunty’ understood cooking, better 
than ‘sonny’ did the dead languages, the table was excellent, and they fared 
finely. 

Now boon companions began to flock around him, and gentle friends to 
seek his favor. Oh! delicious times were those! What nice suppers, with 
dainty wines and love-sick songs! And, don’t you think, the foolish youth 
had the indiscretion to mention names! Lily, Rose, and Alexandrine can 
never pardon him. Listen to his rhapsodies about them: 

‘By heavens! it is not a dream, the grisette of Paris! She is the deaw- 
ideal of a poet’s poor existence! . . . Poor little things! they used to 
come and see me of winter evenings, with a rosy ‘ phiz,’ and little ‘ paws’ be- 
numbed with cold !’ ‘ 

In the era of his history where we find ourselves, Jules was dying to pos- 
sess a dog. All his thoughts, all his expressions turn on dogs. He hastens 
to the canine market, bent on the purchase of a dog. His heart flutters at the 
sight of so many barking, growling, whining, nosy, nasty, living animals. He 
passes from the greyhound to the bull-dog, from the setter to the mastiff, 
from the Newfoundland to the Spaniel, from the Saint Bernard to the terrier. 
Yes, because a short-eared, stiff-haired, tailless terrier extended his paw more 
kindly than the rest, Janin purchased him. 

The poor dog little suspected what an ungrateful master he was going to 
have. The purchase-money amounted to the heavy sum of five-and-twenty 
francs. The dog is christened with the name of Azor, and then introduced to 
: aunty At first, the good old lady was very much distressed at the odd pur- 
chase; but when she found the dog and Jules were such good friends, she be- 
came reconciled to the bargain, and said to the neighbors: ‘It was wrong to 
complain ; Jules and Azor are like brothers!’ 

With a dog, friends, and pretty girls, and a well-replenished purse, Jules 
led a life of silk and gold. 

When summer came, his pupils deserted him for the country. No more 
lessons, no more suppers. He next got a situation in a boarding-school, at 
fifty francs a month. The master of this school], named Bimar, was not suc- 
cessful ; pupils began to leave him ; and at last, the sheriff came to seize his 
fuusiture. Janin had taught three months in the school, and had not received 
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a sou of his wages; one hundred and fifty francs were due him; so he invented 
this plan to secure his debt. 


‘Have you not a cask of wine in the cellar ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the dominie. 

Janin goes out, disguises himself in a cap and jacket, fills an old wine-cask 
with water, puts it on a wheel-barrow, and rolls it to Bimar’s house. 

‘Go, tell Mr. Bimar,’ said he to the unsuspecting porter, ‘that I wish to 
change the last cask of wine he bought of me; and then come back and lend 
me a hand.’ 

The wine was wheeled away and sold, and the cask of water left in its 
stead. As soon as hecould change his clothes, Janin returned to the magister, 
and said: ‘Now I have my money; come to Véfour’s, and I'll give you a re- 
ceipt. Let the old house and furniture go the devil, and the officers with it, 
if they choose ; but you come with me.’ He dragged the school-master away 
with him, gave him a monster breakfast, and they both got gloriously drunk. 

When Janin tells this anecdote, he gives the bill of fare, the list of wines, 
the sum-total of costs, and winds up by saying: 

‘Poor Bimar! I succeeded in consoling you a whole day, for your ruin ; 
it was the best act of my life; and the breakfast was the best I ever tasted!’ 

During the vacation, he delights in the writings of Geoffroy, the theatrical 
critic; he sees the power of the pen. 

‘Oh! if I could only be a journalist!’ sighed our hero. 

He was walking on the Boulevard when this sigh escaped him, and Azor 
was skipping argund him, in the company of an accidental playmate. 

‘Come here, Flora,’ exclaimed an elegant lady ; ‘you shan’t keep company 
with such an ugly brute as that,’ striking Azor with her parasol. 

‘If you please, Madam, do not strike my dog, if he is ugly,’ returned our 
hero. 

The lady’s companion turning, rushed into Janin’s arms. They were old 
school-mates. 

‘You are looking so well!’ 

‘But I am not doing well,’ meekly answered Janin. 

‘Fi, don’t despair! If you have no profession, do as I do; make a pen, 
and write for the papers.’ 

‘I was just thinking of that very thing,’ said Jules, with animation. 

‘Come and dine with us this evening, and then we will go to the Comic 
Opera, where the lady has a box.’ 

From this time forward, Jules disliked his dog, just because the actress 
had called him ugly ; Jules began to love the lady better than his dog; and 
the dog became disheartened, and soon died, the malicious whisper, from the 
effects of poison. And the dog was the cause of the acquaintance that made 
Jules what he was; the dog gave him, that day, the protection of an editor, a 
comfortable dinner, an arm-chair in a front box, by the side of a pretty woman, 
and endless hopes. The dog made him, and he killed the dog: such is human 
gratitude! But this is not the first dog that ever complained of man’s in- 
gratitude. 
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Janin’s first trial was at the ‘Lorgnette.’ His chief duty was to criticise 
the pieces performed at the ‘Ambigu Comique.’ The nymphs of that region 
smile on him, to obtain a flattering notice in his paper; while they ridicule 
him to his back, and call him ‘ Jean-Jean,’ a nick-name he detests. 

After his aunt’s death, Janin moved to an attic in St. James’s street, though 
his circumstances would have permitted a better lodging. 

He dropped the ‘ Lorgnette’ after eight months’ trial, and took up ‘ Figaro.’ 
He says of this journal: 

‘It was full of gall and bitterness: every morning, some new thunder 
pealed, and vivid lightning flashed. We were wicked without malice, and un- 
consciously cruel!’ and he ought to have added: ‘witty without wit, and ig- 
norantly amusing! ’ 

One of the best things in ‘ Figaro’ was the burlesque inaugural of the 
Duke of Montmorency, when made a member of the French Academy. Janin 
was on the point of being prosecuted for the article, when he made this de- 
fence : 

‘Indeed, my lord, you are a member of the Academy, one of the choice 
forty! I assure your lordship I was ignorant of the fact; and if I have led the 
people into error, it was unintentional. What I meant is this: Monsieur le Duc, 

host «f the White Horse hotel, at Montmorency, was made a member of the 
‘Social Choir,’ the evening I was there; and I reported his inaugural address, 
and signed it, ‘Le Duc pz Monrmorency.’’ 

The double meaning was kept up through the whole discourse. The 
laughers were on Janin’s side; and the most noble duke had to submit to the 
ridicule. Triboulet, in making fun of his master, Francis the First, was not 
more lucky. ths 

Now let me tell the origin of the ‘ Dead Donkey,’ Janin’s best tale. 

There was a young actress, named Hetty Line, who attracted our hero’s 
attention. She welcomed his advances, and he fancied his conquest would be 
easy; but she lived with her mother, and he could not desecrate the maternal 
mansion. But that did not prevent the cunning gipsy from finding her way 
to Janin’s lodging, whence she returned with praises and pretty presents. 
One evening, our lion finds that he has a rival, a handsome painter; a duel is 
about to ensue; a reconciliation takes place, and they swear never to see the 
girl again. 

Three days after, Janin stole to see her, and found his rival there! In his 
vengeance, he began the story of the ‘Dead Donkey.’ It was not quite a 
prophecy: the painter and the girl were married soon. She was a prudent 
wife, and kind mother, and had the esteem of the world, and her husband’s love. 

When illuminated books began to be the fashion, Janin wrote for many 
periodicals, and published stories too numerous to mention. Janin never 
could write a drama; he has tried repeatedly. He attempted to lecture on 
history, and he failed; the illustrious La Harpe had just preceded him. He is 
conscious of his impotency, and sticks to criticism; he cannot create, and he 
will destroy. How he mutilates history, geography, every thing } 
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He married in October, 1841; and instead of going to bed, the wedding- 
night, he goes to his office, and writes a history of the affair, for his paper, the 
‘Debats.’ Was the like ever known before? A few days after, Mr. Rolle, of 
the ‘ National,’ makes a scorching reply to Janin’s epithalamium. The poor 
Benedict, crushed by ridicule, made no response. 

Not long after this, he suffered a terrible chastisement from the author of 
the ‘Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr.’ Dumas nearly annihilated him, for having 
severely criticised his play. Roqueplan gave him a last and finishing blow, 
almost unnecessary, by the way, for our poor critic had not recovered from 
his other late misfortunes. 

Janin, now humbled, makes a confession, and acknowledges his faults. As 
age creeps upon him, he descends from his exalted station, and proposes to 
make amends. He has put on a hermit’s dress, and has become a good apos- 
tle. He will notice common people now, and if you take off your hat to him, 
he will return the salutation. He goes to the ‘ Café Veron,’ every night, and 
plays dominoes with the first comer. He is not very proud at present. When 
he quits the Café, he condescends to stop and talk an hour with the tobacco- 
woman on the Italian Boulevard. 

He desires the friendship of every body now, and seeks to make many 
friends. He is endeavoring to rebuild what he has been twenty years in pull- 
ing down. We cordially thank heaven for his conversion. 

His present virtues have so far compensated for his past vices, that I am 
sorry I have written so many unpleasant truths about him. 

Occasionally his old habits return, and we see the ancient wolf of criticism 


growl and show his jagged teeth. He means no harm ; he has forgotten that 


his bite is no longer venomous ; and yet he strikes his breast, and laments the 
lambkins of the flock, which he has voraciously devoured. 
We hope they are not crocodile tears ! 


bee & ie Fe 


Fair as artist’s fairest dream, 
Sweet as poet’s sweetest theme, 
Stainless as a cloudless sky, 
Gentle as an infant’s sigh: 
seauty — angels brought to her. 


As the perfume to the rose, 

Or silver sheen to moonlit snows, 
As the crimson to the clouds 
That the setting sun enshrouds, 
Is purity of thought to her. 
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BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF ST. LEGER. 
‘Mislike me not for my complexion.” — Mercaant or Vesrce. 


PART THE LAST. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH 
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Tne reader has already perceived, if he have devoted ordinary attention to 
the topic, as he ran over these pages, that one object which I have in view is, 
to attract notice to a class in Wall-strect, (using that as a representative local- 
ity,) who suffer and die in harness. That while I do not ignore the claims of 
the ‘lower classes,’ (about whom it is now so fashionable to write tales and ro- 
mances, whose chief merit sometimes consists in the ingenuity with which 
broken English is manufactured for their use, such certainly as they never 
themselves employed,) I have a design to present in a single volume the claims 
of those who are precipitated from a certain point of prosperity into a wretch- 
edness almost indescribable ; who suffer beyond any human conception ; and 
who at last miserably disappear. 
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Yes, I wish to print such a book, and ask philanthropists to read it ; people \ 
who honestly seek a field for their active benevolence to work in. Did they f 
know the aching hearts concealed under a most respectable exterior, which are : 
to be encountered, and which present much stronger appeals than those suffer- i 
ing bodily want, it seems to me they would endeavor to devise some plan for f up 
their relief. 

Is there, after all, to be no radical change, which shall cure some of these 
evils? Probably not. Our Saviour said: ‘Ye have the poor always with 
you.’ Doubtless, we shall have the miserable also. Still, we attempt to assist 
the poor; let us try to relieve the heavy-hearted. Just now will not people be 
apt to consider? May it not be, that out of the general calamity which encom- 
passes us, there will spring an increased regard for the condition of our 
neighbor ? 













I do not know. 

It is with a species of awe that I see a man who feels that his destiny in 
this world is settled, who understands that he is sunk into a state of chronic 
misfortune, encounter face to face an arrogant rich man, who considers his 
own position secure beyond contingency. How the countenance of each de- 
scribes what each has experienced, is experiencing! There they stand toge- 
ther. How superciliously the sleck, amply dressed, complacent man of wealth 
regards the hard-featured, iron-marked man of adversity ! 


‘Tam lord paramount, you a poor devil;’ you can read it as plain as if 
it were printed. 


‘I know it.’ That is the reply — printed deep too. 
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Now, I say, if the man of misfortune is not possessed of a high moral 
sense, which teaches him to regard this world as a small part of a comprehen- 
sive and compensating whole, he will not only feel bitterly toward that rich 
man, but he will be very apt to reason himself into the belief, that it is very 
unjust that such an insolent, overbearing creature should be in possession of 
all his heart’s desire, while he is ground down in misery. Then he may rea- 
son, that what can be got out of such a man, in any way, will be a just deple- 
tion. So, insensibly he may be led into crime, and thereupon suffers the 
‘penalty of the law.’ 

This is right, of course; but how much of this crime is morally chargeable 
to the other? I should not be surprised, if some time in the long future, he 
should be called on to answer the question. 

A few weeks after the receipt of the Harley letter, the suit about the Bond- 
street house was brought to a final decision, in the Court of Appeals. That 
decision was in my favor, or rather in favor of my children. So Goulding not 
only gained nothing, but had a large bill of costs to pay, beside heavy counsel 
fees. The victory was dearly bought. The expenses on my side were very 
large. In this I felt sensibly the difference between Mr. Norwood and a strange 
lawyer, who took no personal interest in my family. After paying all that 
was chargeable in the suit, and then deducting the bill of Norwood and Case, 
now represented by Mr. Case against the estate, scarcely two thousand dollars 
remained! Of this two-thirds were invested, under the direction of the court, 
for the benefit of the two younger children. Alice’s portion was retained in 
court, on suggestion of counsel, that she would in a few months be twenty- 
one, and could then receive it in person. I experienced some degree of de- 


spondency when I beheld what I once considered a sure resource for my child- 


ren, to the amount of at least five thousand dollars, diminished to so small a 
sum. But I checked the feeling. [would not permit such an enemy to enter 
when of right I ought to be content, since a litigation, uncertain as every liti- 
gation is, had terminated in our favor. Beside, had I not resoived to turn 
whatever came to pass to my advantage? Walking on a pleasant errand is 
easy. Laboring for a rich result gratifying. I was now to labor always for u 
rich result ! 


mT rAmrmnay 
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THERE was one thing inexplicable in Matilda Hitchcock. She did not ex- 
hibit the least emotion at the loss of her mother. Except that she was more 
reserved than before, no one could perceive the slightest difference in her de- 
meanor. The fact that she was now to be an inmate of my house, and, as it 
would seem, dependent on me, appeared to irritate her. So far from mani- 
festing any gratitude, a stranger would suppose she was suffering daily some 
wrong at my hands. At length I spoke to Alice about her singular conduct, 
and suggested that my daughter should talk kindly with Matilda. Alice, how- 
ever, advised me not to notice these strange exhibitions. She said it would 
only make matters worse should we pay any attention to them. ‘Sh: is so 
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different from other girls, papa. If we let her alone, her good sense will tri- 
umph ; if we attempt to interfere, we shall go from bad to worse.’ 

I thought of Matilda’s father — my class-mate — and could see in the 
daughter, magnified and distorted, the same characteristics which had given 
force to the man’s career; yet the same qualities led him to quarrel with 
his uncle at the expense of his birth-right. And my heart grew soft, and I 
told Alice she should have her own way with her friend. 

A week passed — Matilda had been with us a month — when one morning 
after breakfast she desired to speak with me. 

When we were alone together she said: ‘I want to thank you for affording 
me food and shelter so long. I am now going to leave.’ 

I was astonished. ‘Where are you going, my child?’ 

‘I do not know ; where I can support myself.’ 

‘Ah! you think my circumstances so straitened that you are an additional 
burden. Is it not so?’ 

‘No, indeed, it is not. Had you been rich, I would not have staid one 
week. It is because I know you are not rich that I have been able to remain 
so long.’ 

‘I scarcely understand you.’ 

‘I do not know if I understand myself,’ exclaimed Matilda passionately ; 
‘but yes, you can —you do understand how in the family of a person of wealth 
I should feel all the time as if I were the object of their complacent charity. 
In your house I have no such feeling, because I know you are struggling hard 
yourself and cannot feel the rich man’s contempt for the poor. I can’t explain 
myself,’ she added with impatience ; ‘I only can repeat what I have said.’ 

‘Then, why can’t you remain with us.’ 

‘Because I am not willing to be dependent. I won’t be dependent on any 
body. Mother fretted her life away, indebted daily to the patronizing charity 
of religious hypocrites, who claimed to confer favors by giving her work to do 
at half-price. She is dead and gone. I am glad —yes, glad her weary life is 
over. For me, I will never be dependent on human being, no, not for the 
slightest aid.’ 

{ looked earnestly at the girl. She seemed almost to defy me. My first 
impulse was to show becoming indignation, and with all proper severity of 
manner to read her a sound moral lecture on the folly — the wickedness of 
such feelings —to austerely explain how we all are, and must be dependent: 
first on Gop, then on each other, and so forth. My mouth was open with an 
important dignity to go through with these trite truisms. But I paused ere 
I spoke the first word of my discourse, for something told me that the girl’s 
destiny would turn on my treatment of her that morning. There she sat, self- 
willed and imperious. Her manner, too, was provoking and tantalizing. 
Strange, what a marvellous beauty she displayed in this exhibition. There 
was no affectation in the scene, not a bit. She was thoroughly genuine. 

Her decided, independent bearing, coupled with expressions which certainly 
showed a wrong state of feeling, and were very censurable, prompted me to 
the moral harangue aforesaid; the interest excited by displays of so extra- 
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ordinary a nature, the recollection of her orphan condition, the thought of how 
weak and powerless she really was, while she bore herself so bravely, touched 
me aright, and the idea of the moral lecture vanished. A natural view of the 
situation came in its place. 

‘You are not so far out of the way, Matilda, as some persons might sup- 
pose,’ I said. ‘You are too old for me to manage as I would Anna, and there- 
fore, I think, old enough to be reasonable. Now then, as you have no plan ex- 
cept to avoid a state of dependence, which is intolerable to you, and as I know 
you love Alice and the children, and used to like to come here, I propose that 
you pay into the common treasury what really, on a fair computation, we shall! 
decide it actually costs us extra for your being here. For the present, your 
needle can easily provide that, without any appeals to the ‘ benevolent’ people 
you detest so much, and we will hope something better in the future. Beyond 
this, I am sure you won’t insist on my making money out of you as a 
boarder.’ 

I smiled. The tears came into Matilda’s eyes, and she walked hastily out of 
the rcom. From that day it was all right. Alice and she fixed the price of 
the weekly stipend ; in short, the latter interested herself at once in our daily 
routine, and, through my daughter, soon came to know as much of my own daily 
affairs as Alice herself. I do not mean to say that her infirmities of temper 
were cured; by no means. But she felt at home in our house, and appeared to 
take the same interest in what occurred as if she was one of my own children ; 
and I believe, from that time she had for me feelings similar to, if not as strong, 
as those she would have had for her own father. The fact was, Matilda re- 
quired from her infancy a firm but reasonable and consistent government. 
When I got better acquainted with her, I discovered she relished the rule of a 
strong hand, provided it really was strong and always right. Her mother had 
not undertaken to restrain her. She knew, indeed, how to touch her feelings, 
and unfortunately, used to strike the string too often. Indeed, to the weakness 


of her mother’s management could be attributed a great share of the daughter’s 
faults. 

Long as I had lived in the house I now occupied, (over four years,) [ had 
made no acquaintance with any of the neighbors. For the first season after 
leaving Bond-street, I attended service at, our old chureh, where I owned a pew, 
and where I had paid the regular assessment for the year. After that expired, 
I was in the habit of going to different churches Sunday mornings according to 
my usual custom. Sometimes I staid at home, sometimes { went with the 
children. For Alice had herself selected a church near by, because she was 
so much pleased with the minister — a good old man of the Baptist persuasion. 

Now, I determined to look about me, discover what sort of human beings 
dwelt in my immediate neighborhood, and interest myself in whatever should 
prove of interest around me. [| would bring myself back within the pale of 
Jhuman sympathies, and form a part of the world within my reach, instead of 
merely vegetating in it while I was hoping for better times. My daughter, I 
repeat, had selected the church she preferred to attend, and where Anna and 
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Charley, now ten and twelve years of age, went regularly to the Sunday-school. 
Beside, she knew several of the neighbors, and felt the very interest in some of 
them I was myself disposed to cultivate. Now that I was to be pressed every 
moment by anxious cares, and tortured lest I might not earn enough for our 
daily wants, it seemed to me all at once that life was very rich, if I could only 
stay by the way, and enjoy it. Many were the beautiful thoughts which had 
floated through my brain in the years I had lived —thoughts of a higher life, 
of exquisite happiness, of the changing, the joyous and the free in this world 
and out of it— beyond it ; had these all vanished and forever? Was a time 
yet to be when these should come back and become once more enjoyable, when 
I could call them mine ? 

Recollect, reader, 1 had lost my companion, and it was natural at times 
that a deep melancholy should steal over me. But it was only on occasions. 
Deciding I ought to humanize myself by taking part in what went on around 
me, I told Alice I should hereafter go every Sunday morning to the church 
with her. I made inquiries about the persons who lived near us. I ascertained 
that a book-keeper in one of the banks, by the name of Austin, resided next 
door, on our right. Opposite lived the proprietor of a livery-stable ; next to 
him, a ship-carpenter ; on our left, a clerk in a large wholesale dry-goods house. 
This last family had two boarders, which helped to support one of their child- 
ren at an expensive school. The Austins were refined people; the husband, 
a quiet, sensible, unambitious man; the wife, intelligent and well-bred. They 
had no children, and lived very pleasantly together. The other family had 
harder work to make the year meet, for they had a large family ; but the wife 
managed well, and the husband was kind and good-tempered, and laughed 
when many would have made sour faces. Now, reader, do n't think I mean to 
impose on you by attempting to make you believe I am trying to enjoy the sur- 
roundings of these people as well as I did those of the circle of congenial friends I 
had left, and who brought around them every thing wealth could bring to make 
life pleasant and delightful. Other people may talk such cant to you. I will 
not. But what I could compass was this. I could find out— I did soon find 
out — that there were honest hearts and refined natures in every condition. 
That these do not depend on wealth, while wealth lends to these additional 
charms, and frequently smooths the rough and disagreeable qualities of very 
coarse people. I could, with an appreciative spirit, seek for the good and true 
around me, and whenever I found it, I would enjoy and honor it. So I listened 
to the benevolent, white-haired old minister as he preached on Sunday, and ex- 
changed words of greeting with various members of the congregation. With 
some this widened into an acquaintance, so that I began to take an interest in 
the church society. We had our poor to look after, our various interests to 
foster, and our general charities to bestow. I declare I began to form a strong 
attachment for Mr. Selleck, for he seemed to have no idea but how to serve 
the spiritual interests of his people. How independent of soul he must have 
been who had not the slightest thought of self-interest, and cared only to do 
good! I could not help contrasting him with the fashionable clergymen who 
dispense religion @ la mode to admiring audiences, who quit the presence with 
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the complacent feeling that the path to heaven has been made very comfortable 
for them. I was thus gradually coming to an appreciation of what was honest 
and real, and an abhorrence for the counterfeit in life. 

Matilda did not enter with any relish into Alice’s Sunday occupation. She 
did not like to attend church, she said ; the building was hideous, the congrega- 
tion dressed in bad taste, and altogether a vulgar-looking set. Beside, the 
clergyman had a habit of snuffing. 

Now, many will hold up their hands in horror at such an irreligious demon- 
stration in one so young. What a mistake! The simple truth was, that 
Matilda’s senses were so delicate and her appreciation so nice, that certain 
sights and sounds shocked her eyes and ears which would produce no effect 
on ordinary organizations ; just as a person with a fine musical ear detects a 
discord where another perceives harmony only. This was the secret source 
of the greater part of her miseries, and to this most of her faults were 
chargeable. This same subtle sense made her dislike common clothing, and ad- 
mire whatever was rich, so that all her tastes were expensive ; it gave her a love 
for the refinements of wealth, and a disgust for poverty. Failing to possess 
what she appreciated so fully, and forced daily to take up with what was re- 
pugnant to her, she displayed at times an irritability of temper, coupled with 
many passionate demonstrations, which made her character appear in a very 
unhappy light. Yet the poor girl could not help this extraordinary temper- 
ment, neither was she to blame for it. Unfortunately, nothing had been done 
when she was a child to moderate the intensity of her emotions, and now it 
was quite too late to effect a change. However, Matilda did go to church, but 
I doubt if she derived much benefit from what she heard. 

In and about the house she was charming. Competent as Alice herself, 
with a more demonstrative energy and resolution, she accomplished whatever 
she undertook in the most successful manner. Thus she really helped to 
lighten the load which I had to carry, which was destined to become more and 
more heavy as the years rolled by. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


To be obliged to spend five dollars a day, and be able to earn but three 
dollars, gives one a gloomy look into the future. To a person accustomed to 
‘doing business’ on a large scale, it would seem a very petty affair to secure 
five dollars per diem —so I used to think. But when one is ousted from one’s 
position and divorced from one’s circumstances, it is not easy to lay hold of a 
new opportunity. Charles the footman, in becoming livery, giving complete 
satisfaction to his employer at twenty-five dollars a month, is quite a different 
person from Charles discharged —in disgrace — walking about in very plain 
clothes, not earning a dollar, and eating into his last month’s wages very fast. 
You would not know that it was the same person. Indeed it is doubtful if 
Charles recognizes himself. 

Now, stop one moment, reader. In imagination, separate yourself from 
your position. Think how it would be with you. Cut off, this moment, your 
business, your income, your old associations —all. Turn yourself, (thank Gop 
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that it is only in imagination) loose into the street, and be told to earn five 
dollars a day. Ay, let it be understood you and your children will starve if 
you do n’t earn it, and try and fancy how to do it! Beat your head against 
the dead wall. There is no door there which opens as doors used to open to 
you. You strive, you agonize. You have had enough of it. You implore to 
have the spell dissolved and you returned to your friendly associations. With 
me, it was not fancy work, but fact. 

It seemed at first as if 1 should never get started. The first money I made 
on this return to business was three dollars on a hndred-dollar note, and 
this was through the agency of Downer. For there was but one man in the 
street who would buy the paper, and his name was Fink. He occupied a small 
hole, literally seven by nine, up two pair of stairs, in a side-street leading out 
of Wall. Downer directed me to him. I found a man apparently about sixty- 
five years old. He was at work at his check-book when I entered. He did not 
even look up, but continued his addition. I sat down. In about five minutes 
he paused from his labors and peered at me over his spectacles. 

‘Will you take this note?’ I said, at the same time placing it in his hand. 

Thereupon the following dialogue ensued : 

‘What’s your name ?’ 

* Parkinson.’ 

‘Do n't recollect seeing you before.’ 

‘Perhaps not.’ 

‘Parkinson,’ (repeating to himself.) ‘ Was n’t you in the silk business 
in 37? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘T was in the dry-goods business myself. Went out of it the year before ; 


, 


thought I remembered the name.’ 

Another pause. 

‘You in the note business ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Have n't been in it long ?’ 

‘No, not long.’ 

‘Do you know this man ?’ looking at the note: 

‘T don’t know the maker.’ 

‘What was it given for?’ 

‘I believe for castings.’ 

‘You know this other man ?’ meaning the indorser. 

‘T have seen him two or three times.’ _~ 

‘Did you get the note from him yourself?’ 

‘T did.’ 

‘What do you expect for it ?’ 

‘You can have it at two per cent a month.’ I had been told it was idle to 
offer less. 

Honest Mr. Fink paid no attention to my reply, but proceeded to fill out a 
check. When it was signed he handed it to me, saying: ‘That’s the best I 
take his notes at?’ 


I saw on glancing at the amount that the old blood-sucker had deducted 
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three per cent a month. As it did not exceed my instructions, and as I saw 
Mr. Fink meant what he said, I pocketed the check and came away. By this 
transaction I made three dollars —the voluntary offering of my man, who had 
given up all hope of getting the note cashed, and was delighted to get the 
money at any sacrifice. 

This Fink, let me tell the reader, was worth over half a million of dollars. 
He had no family, no relatives, as I was told. He resided in New-Jersey to 
avoid being taxed in New-York ; and for abundant caution, was careful to keep 
his name out of the city directory. He was never known to bestow a cent in 
charity, or to do any human being a kindness. He took great pains to make 
himself acquainted with second and third and even fourth-rate paper, and was 
exceedingly shrewd in his judgments about it. 

‘What will become of this man?’ said I to Downer as he finished a pretty 
long story about him, which it is unnecessary to repeat here. 

‘What will become of him?’ repeated he; ‘why, some time or other he'll 
swallow a doilar the wrong way and die.’ 


’ 


I could not help smiling at the practical and very literal character of 
Downer’s response, but forebore to follow it up by inquiring as to any specula- 
tions my friend might entertain concerning Fink’s destiny after the dollar was 
swallowed. I thought a good deal, nevertheless, about this man. He excited 
in my breast a profound feeling of compassion. As I walked homeward, I asked 
myself, ‘Is he never to change? must he go on so always? What would in- 
duce you to take his place?’ 

A shudder passed over me at the bare idea, I drew a long breath, experi- 
encing a sense of relief, in being assured of my own identity. ‘ What does it 
matter,’ I said, ‘how poor I am, how liard I am pressed, so long as I feel as I 
do?’ I was very rich at that moment, in all my emotions ; and I was happier, 
I do believe, as I walked along, than ever I was before. 

Do the best I could, it was impossible for me to meet our necessary ex- 
penditures. I had a good many notes to sell, but the men who would pur- 
chase drove such hard bargains, that the commissions were necessarily small. 
It was astonishing how close they all calculated. On one occasion, I was asked 
what commission I expected to charge on the transaction ; I answered frankly, 
when the griping wretch insisted on my allowing him that before he would 
give me the money. 

‘You must make your man pay you,’ was all I could get from him. 

As I was limited by the owner, and knowing the note could be sold else- 
where by other brokers, I preferred to close the matter, and do the whole for 
nothing to losing a customer. Very different business indeed from the ready, 
off-hand work of disposing of first-class paper. 

At the end of three months, I was decidedly behind-hand. We owed 
the servant for two months’ wages. The grocer a two-weeks bill. The but- 
cher also for two weeks. The children all required new shoes ; some summer 
dresses were necessary. I myself should at least have a new hat. I could 
not bear the idea of disturbing Alice’s treasure, so carefully placed in the say- 
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ings bank. What had I best do? Up to that time I had never visited a 
pawnbroker’s shop. It seemed as if it were a species of humiliation to enter 
one. Disappointed in receiving a small sum I had that day counted on, and 
knowing I must not go home without some money, I determined to make the 
trial. I had in my pocket a valuable hunting-watch, of an approved maker. It 
had cost me two hundred dollars. I looked at it. Never did it seem so much 
of a companion as at that moment. I strolled slowly up Nassau-street, till 1 
reached the Park, and stood quite undecided. 

It was here that Downer, on his way home, came up with me. 

‘What are you waiting for?’ 

I told him. 

‘It’s of no use,’ he replied, ‘undertaking to pawn any thing. You will 
lose it, that ‘s all; and you will be just as bad off afterward. If you have any 
thing to part with, se// it ; for you will keep along paying twenty-five per cent 
per annum for two or three years, perhaps, and it goes in the end.’ 

‘That may he,’ I said, ‘but there is no help for it; I must have the 
money to-night.’ 

‘Hold on, Parkinson,’ said Downer, as I started to cross the street. ‘Let 
me go — I have been through with it — just as lief as not, I tell you.’ 

| was on the point of assenting, and had partly raised my hand to my 
pocket, when I looked in his face, and saw his harsh, repulsive features be- 
traying the strongest feeling. He seemed actually as if he were in pain on my 
account. Had I been a child, about exposing myself to some great peril, he 
could not have appeared more apprehensive or considerate. 

‘No, my friend!’ I exclaimed, ‘I will go through it too; better now than 
at any other time.’ 

‘Mind, you ask for as much again as you want,’ he said. 

I nodded, and crossed over to where Simpson displays three golden balls, 
the arms of the Lombard merchants, who were the first in old times to lend 
money on pledge of chattel securities. 

My heart beat violently as I entered. I would not thrust myself in one of 
the coffin-like stalls, but walked straight up to the counter, where a man was 
already engaged, attempting precisely what I proposed to do, to wit: to get a 
loan on his watch. 

He had just handed it in. Behind the counter stood not a black-eyed, long- 
bearded, sharp-visaged Jew, as my imagination had pictured, but an intelligent, 
business-like looking individual, who carelessly opened one side of the watch, 
and shutting it again, without the least examination, said: ‘How much do 
you want ?’ 

‘Twenty-five dollars,’ replied the man. 

‘ Will give you ten dollars,’ 

*Can’t you give fifteen ?’ 

‘Only ten.’ 

‘Well, take it.’ 

It was now my turn. My hand trembled as I drew out my watch. The 
fate of my predecessor augured poorly for me. 
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The watch was speedily transferred to the hand of the pawnbroker. The 
same careless examination was passed, just a springing of one of the sides, as 
if by habit, and then the monotonous, ‘How much do you want ?’ 

‘I must have fifty dollars on it.’ 

‘Tis good for that,’ was the answer, ‘but we are not loaning now over 
twenty-five dollars on any watch. The demand is so great, and we must give 
our small customers the preference.’ 


‘I suppose so, but really I must have this money, and I beg you to accom- 
modate me.’ 


There was a moment's hesitation ; then he turned around, and took up two 
pieces of paper. 

‘What name ?’ he inquired. 

‘Parkinson.’ 

In just a minute a ticket was handed to me, (the name written on it looked 
more like Frogson, than any thing else.) Fifty dollars were placed in my 
hands, and the transaction was closed. A new-comer took my place, and I 
marched away triumphant. I felt very grateful to the man behind the coun- 
ter. I hardly knew why, but I stepped out on the pavement, with a happy 
appreciation of the institution of pawnbrokers, since it could thus so suddenly 
bring relief to the suffering. Just then I cast my eyes up at the dial-plate on 
the City Hall, and was surprised that it was so late, and unconsciously I un- 
dertook to compare the time with my own. My hand took its usual course to 
my watch-guard, but it grasped vacancy; a slight pang, and it was over. 
After all, my friend of the three balls had a very perfect security, and an 
excellent rate of interest. 

‘Well! all right?’ It was Downer’s voice. 

‘ All right.’ 

‘Mind, I say, you have been very foolish. Such a thing as a watch gets to 
be a part of yourself. You should n’t have parted with it. You should have 
imagined you had no watch, and then you would have managed some way to 
‘raise the wind’ without it. I tell you, it’s so. What are you going to do when 
you have pledged every thing ?’ 

‘Gop knows.’ 

Downer shook his head, and we separated, each on his way home. 

When I came to pay off the petty debts which had accumulated, I found I 
had but eighteen dollars left, with which to purchase shoes and summer 
dresses! How the fifty dollars had meltedaway! Nevermind. I must keepat 
work. I gave Alice no opportunity to ask questions that night. The next day, 
I went early to the office. I thought I should escape unobserved, but I did not. 
I heard nothing about it, though, for several days. One evening, after dinner, I 
was seated, reading the newspaper, when a ring at the door was followed by the 
girl bringing in-a small box, carefully done up, and directed to me. I pro- 
ceeded to open it. The young ladies raised their eyes with a very natural air of 
inquiry. I found a neat morocco watch-case, in which, on opening, [ discovered 
my own handsome lever! I was amazed. I hardly knew what to say or do. 
[ imagine I looked a little foolish, too, for the young ladies kept eyeing me, and 


I fancied, with an air of ill-suppressed mirth. But when I proceeded, with a 
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kind of vacant deliberation, to put on the watch, both the girls burst out in 
screams of laughter. They jumped up and stood before me, and laughed and 
laughed, till I assumed to be vexed, and told them, half-smiling all the time, 
to have done with such nonsense. I asked them what there was to laugh at, 
when a gentleman received his watch back from the jeweller’s, clean ? 

‘Oh! nothing, nothing,’ and away they went again, half-crazy, one would 
Suppose. 

You know, reader, I enjoyed the scene very much; but I enjoyed, also, 
affecting to be vexed over it. I could get no explanation from either of the 
conspirators. So I put on my watch, and never parted with it again, and I 
wear it now as I write.* 

It was utterly impossible for me to earn a living for myself and family, 
but I did all I could. I gladly made three dollars, two, even one dollar. I 
kept on, however, extending my acquaintance, and gaining, from day to day, 
an insight into matters I knew little of before. Had I permitted myself to do as 
many of my acquaintances did, and taken advantage of the situation of people 
who were thrown in my hands; had I chosen to lie, and deceive, and cheat, I 
could have squeezed out dollars enough to support us. But this I never did, 
[ never could do. I acted honestly, and with conscience, and I found my re- 
ward in if. Alice knew precisely how we were situated. She knew I was fall- 
ing behind-hand every month. She exerted herself to the utmost to economize. 
I could see this in so many little things, which she thought escaped my ob- 
servation. Matilda was not one whit behind Alice. She took occasion, how- 
ever, to abuse the world liberally, and declared often, she could see no justice 
in my being exposed to so much distress, while knaves had every thing their 
own way. Meanwhile, my petty debts accumulated in spite of me. For the 
first time, too, since my wife died, I was obliged to employ a physician. 
Charley got wet through and through in a soaking rain one Saturday, while 
enjoying his holiday. He came home chilled, and went to bed with a high 
fever. The next day, he was seized with inflammation of the lungs, and for a 
time, his life was despaired of. 

Thus, to the burden of poverty was added the sickness of my child, and 
with it, a serious apprehension as to the result. 


* I LEARNED, years after, that it was Mati_tpa who first discovered I did not carry my watch as 
usual, Thereupon, its whereabouts was suspected, and the pawn-ticket filched from my pocket. Then 
the two girls actually sold some of their trinkets, to raise the money to redeem the watch. — C. E. P. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sones 1x Many Keys. By Otrver Wexpect Hoimes. Boston: Ticknor anv Fretps. 1861. 


He who would make a pleasant gift to Aer — further allusion spared by 
particular request — may find the appropriate present in this neatly printed 
and bound little volume in which Hotmes has gathered together his latest 
music — music We say, since all the lyrics therein are sweetly flowing, almost 
suggesting by their melodious cadence, the old dramatic conceit of ‘enter a 
Song singing itself.’ Yet he is no merely musical rhymer, this brave Oxtver of 
unpoetical paladins, since be it in ballad or in ode, hymn or word-picture, he 
gives always the sound thought and artistic impulse which works itself ever 
out into the most elaborate and delicate arabesques of beauty. ‘Agnes,’ the 
first of these poems, is truly exquisite, as perfect a ‘lay’ perhaps of the real 
ballad order as any bard has penned in this century. 

For the rest of the poems, let us say that they fully prove what all should 
know, that the true humorist is ever the one who touches most tenderly on 
pathos, and that gayety is most nearly allied to gravity in art, since it is the 
same secret law which lies at the foundation of a pun, or of an Iliad: the en- 
forcing of harmony, feigned or real, into the incongruous. And no American 
writer has better exemplified this than OLiIver WenpELL Howmes. 








Tue Works or Cuartes Dickens. Household Edition. Illustrated from Drawings by 
F. 0. C. Darntey and Jonn Gitapert. New-York: J. G. Greaory, 46 Walker-Street. 


We have now on our table three additional volumes of this inimitable 
edition of Dickens’s works, comprising ‘The Old Curiosity-Shop’ entire, and 
some reprinted pieces, which fill out the third volume. We have always 
maintained that the publie owes a debt of gratitude to accomplished publishers 
beyond the money price paid to them. To present books to their readers in 
such an attractive dress that they cannot fail to interest them in advance, is 
what Mr. Grecory is at present doing. And we say to the admirers of 
Dickens — and who does not admire him ?— now is the time to lay aside the 
awkward and cumbrous edition you have already on your shelves and purchase 
this. Those who own none, will select the ‘ Household Edition’ as a matter of 
course. 












Some or tHe Mistakes or Epvucatep Men. The Biennial Address before the Phrena- 
kosmian Society of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburgh, Pa. By Joun 8S. Hart, LL.D. 
Delivered, September 18, 1861. Philadelphia: C. SHerman anv Son. 











Tue comment and commendation which this address has drawn from the 
press is the best proof of its excellence. It is, indeed, so far beyond the usual 
stereotyped character of such orations, that we could wish the author would 
favor the public with a volume of equally well-worded and judicious reflections. 
As essays, they would add still more to his already well-established literary 
reputation. In truth, there are few ‘intellectual men’ who do not fall into 
mistakes, despite their intellect, and many of these are here indicated with 
great ability. 




































EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Our Hew-Pear's Greeting. 


Wirn this volume and number the Kyickersockxer Macazine closes its hd 
fifty-eighth and enters upon its fifty-ninth volume; or, temporally speaking, 
begins the ripe manhood of its thirtieth year. Thirty years, according to ay 
popular computation, constitute an age ; but though not more than an ordinary ne 
human life, they suffice in our instance to establish the KnickErBockeEr as the a 
oldest of magazines in America. 

It is a matter of no little pride to review our past ——to enumerate the first 
names among American writers who have contributed, and still contribute to 
our pages, and to reflect that amid all the changes of this bustling, ever-grow- 
ing metropolis of the Western world, the Knickersocker still remains young ‘i 
and vigorous, still retains its faithful friends, who cherish with genuine love 
their literary favorite, and is still soundly American to the core, upholding all 
that is truly national with all its might and main. It is no exaggeration, no ta. & 
publisher’s boast, to assert that had there been no other writing of the kind in et 
existence, the volumes of the Kyickersocker alone would show that the i ; 
United States of America possess a literature ranking in excellence with the | 
cotemporary productions of England. Is this too much to assert, when it is 
remembered that from the venerable Irvine to the latest and best known of 
American poets or prose-writers, there is scarcely one who has attained emi- 
nence who has not been a frequent contributor to our pages. There are no 
booksellers of note in any country in Europe who have not sold their thou- 
sands, either in the original English or in translation, of books which first saw 
the light, serially, in the Knickersocker, and more than one reputation is 
founded solely upon contributions to our Magazine. 

There is a tendency in this driving, impulsive land of ours, where the new 
is habitually regarded as the true, to think that the old and long-established is 
naturally somewhat rusty, and that a magazine, like a man of ‘a certain age,’ 
must necessarily lose vigor as time advances. This has not been the case with 
the Kxickersocker. During the past year alone, our every number has 
boasted articles from the most eminent: and popular writers and scholars ; 
from those who boast long-established reputations, and from the most brilliant 
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of the rising stars. Previous to the great panic caused by the war, and the 4 
consequent paralysis of prosperity, and immediately after the KNnicKERBOCKER 1 
had passed into the hands of its present Publisher, its circulation had very 


nearly trebled, in consequence of the fresh array of talent attracted to it; and i 
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notwithstanding the severe pressure of the times, which we have felt in com- 
mon with all our cotemporaries, the united voice of the press has testified —we 
may say in most cases, with remarks of unfeigned surprise — that no publica- 
tion in the country has maintained its excellence so well in the face of the most 
startling difficulties, while as regards vigor and energy at a time when it has 
been most required, no one will declare that we have been wanting. We have 
spoken freely and strongly when the greatest political crisis which ever weigh- 
ed on this country, called for such utterances ; and if we have offended a very 
few, we have been recompensed a thousand-fold by the hearty applause and cor- 
dial congratulations of those whose praise was of itself a proud reputation. 
These have been and are no times for sitting idly waiting for others to speak, 
when the great heart of the American people was throbbing and bursting 
with emotion and demanding a voice. So we spoke what we felt and believed, 
even as we believed in Gop’s Providence and in eternal right ; and the innu- 
merable repetitions of our words and of those of our contributors, in the press, 
on the rostrum, and even in the pulpit, have proved that we had said what 
scores of thousands approved. The first religious journals of the most varied 
sects, have of late copied our articles most liberally and commented most 
favorably on our course, while many letters from eminent clergymen, the best 
judges of sincerity, attest the warmest sympathy for our views. Certainly no 
one who has read the KyickerBocker during the past year will deny that in 
energy and earnestness it has fully kept up with any cotemporary, while as re- 
gards variety and general interest, it has fully equalled its best numbers at any 
stage of its long career. 

If the American public deem that its oldest and most eminently represent- 
ative periodical deserves support; if it approve earnest and honest utterances 
of manly opinion, at a time when to have none is to be cowardly and traitor- 
ous; if it have sympathy with a publication whose identification with so 
much that is near and dear to them has made of it a public institution, they will 
continue to extend to it that encouragement which is its life. The Kyicker- 
pockER has been the college from which have graduated more young writers 
who have attained celebrity than in any other magazine of the kind in the 
world; for while rigidly exacting as regards merit in contributors, it has ever 
been urged by a good, old-fashioned, kindly spirit, which has prompted the 
encouragement of those who had talent in them while celebrity was as yet 
before them. Boasting the proudest array of names of any periodical in 
America, it has never published for the sake of a name, and this principle will 
ever be strictly adhered to. The writer unknown to fame will always find its 
Editor ready to aid by counsel or such encouragement as may be in his power, 
while all genial and hearty souls who may be disposed to add joyousness by 
song, jest, or anecdote to the Gossip, will receive, as of old, boon welcome. 
In a word, we enter upon our new volume, full of hope and inspired by a de- 
termination to do ever better and better. Our correspondents shall find us 
friendly as of old; our readers shall appreciate that ‘the kindly spirit of Old 
Kyick,’ still lives and breathes in the rare good things and choice dainties 
which we mean to spread before them. Old familiar faces shall smile amid 
newer guests; there shall be the old harp-sounds and lute-tinklings; by our 
faith, gentlemen, ‘’tis merrie in hall when beards wag all,’ and we mean that 
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the old merriment and lordly revelry of my lord Knick shall be kept up with 
proper spirit in this great hall of ours which hath echoed these thirty years 
with the footsteps of as gallant scholars and sweet dames as ever carolled song 
or told winsome legends of many lands. We mean that our readers shall love 
us with that special love which it has never been the fortune of a mere mag- 
azine to awaken as Knick has done, that when two or three gather together, 
be it in strange lands, floating on the Nile, under Indian palms or northern 
pines, among the Sierras of California or in gay Paris by the Seine; if they be 
verily and trusty Kxickernockerirtes, then that word shall serve for free-ma- 
sonic greeting, and they shall know by its utterance that all are gentlemen and 
scholars, bons Gaultiers and franes compagnons. 

And so reader—a happy New-Year to you, and a happier year to come 
thereafter! These be troublous times—war raging without, stern larums roll- 
ing through the icy air—ere a twelvemonth pass, many a bright eye which 
now follows the biack lace-work of these lines will be dim in death, more than 
one upturned to the silent sky, on the grim battle-field, some perhaps worn 
away in prison, some returned to linger but a few days among the loved ones. 
Sic vita. But over joy-thoughts and death-forebodings ; over reveries of rev- 
elry and dreams of woe rises the proud thought that our friends are of those 
who will be brave among the bravest, gentle among the gentlest, courteous and 
noble as the best on earth. Friends, let us hear often from you; write us from 
the camp; tell us how it goes with you; speak from the cottage inland, from 
the villa by the sea, from city and village. You will be ever welcome, and we 
trust ever be glad that you have answered cordially to this our cordial New- 
Year’s Greeting. 


Wutze of late years, New-Year’s calling has been quite as merry as of old, 
it is pleasant to observe that the habit more honored in the breach than i’ th 
observance, of steadily drinking and of inviting to drink, of toping like stout 
Friar Johns of the Funnels, and of swigging it off in the manner of sturdy 
toss-pots, in Sherries, Madeira, Brandy, Rum, Whiskey, and other liquors — it 
is pleasant, we say — observe, reader, that talking even of such things makes 
an intoxicated sentence and tipsy involutions of construction — and, in fact, as 
we were going on to say, if we can ever get ourselves out of the meshes of this 
snake-in-the-boot of a paragraph — that we are glad on the whole to observe 
that our New-Years are becoming far more sober than of old. 

Such was at least, the opinion of Kare Harrixeton, when after due obser- 
vation of the melancholy effects of whiskey-punchiness and Sherry-cob’ob--ler- 
ism, she ‘indicted’ the following bill against her treating sisters on New-Year’s 
Day in y*® Metropolis of Newe York, whilome Nieuw Amsterdam, sainted 
over by the ever blessed Santa Claus. Verily, she speaketh truly, doth this 
Karte of Cold Water — and even the old Knickerbockers, could they rise from 
their graves, would now applaud her — for what did they themselves say — hard 
swilling blades as they were ? 


Wen de Wijn ist in de Mann, 
Den ist de Wijsheid in de Kann. 
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Which suggesteth a story. Some years ago, Sanprorp, of Philadelphia, 
was debating with the Rev. Dr. as to the merits and demerits of the 
well known one of the most famous bon-vivants, rare good fellows, joy- 
ous scholars, and accomplished story-tellers in America. 

The Reverend Doctor was not observing the precept of de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. In fact he was rather putting the deceased below par, disapproving 
principally of his rollicksome ebriety and frequent vinousness. 

‘Ah! yes, Sanprorp,’ quoth he, ‘ poor had much wit; but when the 
wine is in, the wit is owt.’ 

‘Precisely so, Doctor,’ was the reply, ‘and when the wine was going in our 
friend, you could hear the wit coming out—and it didn’t come slow, 
either, I can assure you.’ 

True as Veritas herself. But to our poem. 


Che New-Pear's Call. 


Mr. Lionet Licutroort, a dashing young beau, 

Had been only three weeks in the city, 
And by those I’ve been told who had reason to know, 

That never till then, (what a pity!) 
Had the clear, sparkling goblet been filled to the brim, 
Or the nectarine poison sipped lightly by him; 
For, though friends and companions had hooted and sneered, 
Laughed, scoffed, and persuaded, tormented, and jeered, 
Though in club-room and bar they would oftentimes meet, 
He ne’er treated, nor could be entreated to treat. 


But now it was New- Year —a happy New-Year, 
And he’d surely be guilty of treason, 
Should he fail to the fair ones in person to pay 
His dues with the dues of the season. 
So calling on Farrrace, an exquisite dandy — 
An ardent believer in brands of good brandy, 
He found him perturbed — in a barbarous passion. 
His mustache had been trimmed quite too close for the fashion ; 
His head, too, (oh! shocking to add to the list!) 
Two hairs on the left the Macassar had missed. 
But Ligutroor restored him — the former, he said, 
Looked so foreign, distingué ~ a beautiful red, 
He fain would have added, but paused, lest the ire 
Of his comrade might set his aiecumaaa on fire. 
Then, waiting till Farrrace, made smooth as a die 
For the fiftieth time, his ‘ miwaculous tie,’ 
With assurance his collar just touched his goatee, 
Without varying in distance the thousandth degree ; 
With cane between kid just as tight as would squeeze on, 
They turned toward Miss Maset’s, the belle of the season ; 
And listening the while to her glowing narrations, 
Of the healths she had drank with her sparkling potations, 
Since first the bright New-Year had mounted his throne, 
They basked in her smiles as the moments sped on; 
Then, ere they departed, she pressed them to share 
The wine and refreshments spread temptingly there; 
And while Farrrace accepts, and complacently sips 
The juice that reflects the soft blush of her lips, 

‘ Your health,’ cries ma delle; returns Ligutroot, ‘ Excuse me, 
I never indulge.” ‘ What, on New-Year’s, refuse me! 
Politeness demands it — beside,’ soft and low, 

‘Champagne is so perfectly harmless, you know.’ 


O woman! fair temptress! thou knew’st not the while, 
The doom that was sealed by that innocent smile ; 

Or how fatal the spell in that voice that was given 

To lure man from vice, and direct him to heaven. 

Thou saw’st not the phantoms that clutched at the bowl, 
Or the serpents that fastened their fangs in his soul ; 
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Thou heard'st not the clank of the chains that were wound, ~ 
By fiends who kept mocking the spirit they bound. 


Thus Licutrroot was tempted and yielded at last, 
Beguiled by this siren of beauty ; 

And, quitting her presence, he carried along 
Her smiles of approval as booty. 

A dangerous tribute, these smiles of the fair, 

They melted his good resolutions to air ; i 

For, though he had reasoned, ‘I’ll only partake 

This once of the wine for the fair charmer’s sake,’ 

He was sadly mistaken — the breach had been made, 

Tne fortress surrendered, its inmates betrayed; 

The noble resolves that had guarded the tower 

Where faith held her torch in temptation’s dark hour ; 

The purposes high that had stamped on his brow, 

The glory of manhood, oh! where were they now? 


Next they called on Miss Fannre—a witching young elf, 
With eyes so transparently blue, 

They looked like great jewels in pure sapphire set, 
With crystals of violet dew. 

Like some weird enchantress, her magical wand 

Makes Licurtroor a slave to her slightest command. * 

He sees not the nectar that flushes the cup, 2 

But the exquisite fingers now raising it up; 

He marks not the glass she so gracefully sips, 

But the full, crimson tide that ebbs from her lips; 

And thus taken captive, transported, enchainea, 

He quaffs to her health till the goblet is drained. 


But why follow on with the twain as they flit 
From bower to bower, partaking ; 

Or tell how the feeble resolves of the one 
Were seized with an ague of shaking? 

How, long before nightfall, he fancied his brain i 

Was dancing a reel on a circular plain ; a 

How houses, inverted, in warlike array, t 

Wheeled backward and forward in endless chassé. 

We pass these sad pictures; nor linger to tell, 

How step after step from true manhood he fell; 

How, at first, he took naught but the choicest of wine, 

Madeira undrugged, or old Port superfine ; 

How he drank but with gentlemen, such as would deign 

To touch no cheap brandy or third-rate champagne. 

Alas! for poor Ligutroot! As well might he fling os ee 

His form among scorpions, escaping their sting, vi 

As hope to pursue without danger, the plan sf 

That raises the brute and debases the man. + 

Behold him, at length, in some vice-crowded den, af 

Where skulk the crouched forms of what once ranked as men; 

Where the pestilent fumes from each whiskey-scorched throat, 

The pure air of heaven with plague-spots have smote ; 

Where malice, pollution, and wretchedness teem, 

And guilt stalks among them to mock and blaspheme ; y 

There see him the victim of beauty’s soft smile, 

Debauched and corrupted, degraded and vile. 


- SR. 












Again itis New-Year — each long, silken lash, 
‘On Miss Masev’s flushed cheek is reposing ; 
Her beautiful lips, ere they part in a smile, 
Look like rose-leaves before the unclosing, 
Or like shells, whose deep blushes half hidden must be, 
Till their crimson lips open to moan of the sea. 
Miss Mase. is weary; the day has been passed 
In calls and refreshments — a type of the last; 
She is languid, yet woos a calm slumber in vain ; 
The vanished excitement has heated her brain. 
She dreams —’t is of Ligntroor — she tempts him to drink; 
He quaffs at her bidding, then ceases to shrink 
From frequent indulgence of evils the worst ; 
His hopes are all blasted — his life is accursed ; 
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She sees him descending from honor, renown, 

And sinking to ruin, down, hopelessly down ; 

There, battling with rum-fiends, in fury he raves, 
Like a soul reft of reason on life’s maddening waves. 


O ladies, dear ladies! when next round the wine, 

Your delicate fingers caressingly twine ; 

When like a soft blessing, the breath of your lip 
Floats over and hallows the juice that you sip, 

Just call the crouched form of poor Ligutroor to view, 
And know that the dream of Miss MaBet was true. 
Then, by your allurements teach man to refrain, 

And prove that your charms were bestowed not in vain; 
Let your spotless example illustrate the plan, 

That woman was made as a help-meet for man. 

To warn-him from treading the pathways of sin, 

By the beautiful love-light that glows from within. 


Tse Encuish Horrmacanper.—If proof were needed that England is fast 
falling into senility, and in second childhood needed the playthings of its boy- 
hood, we need only point to the leaders in the Jimes to prove our assertion. 
The writers for that aged sheet, as if playing with a certain well-known toy, 
present the public with a pot of ’alf and ’alf in the pewter, and when their 
thirsty old readers endeavor to seize the pot, presto! a spring is touched, and 
there appears a horrid scare-crow called war with the United States. When 
the aforesaid old readers are duly frightened, the string is again pulled down, 
and only the froth of the enticing malt is seen, again to lure them on to try to 
take another drink. The London 7imes is England’s ‘ Hoffmagander.’ 

In that small-beer sheet of October 21st, there appeared an article touching 
our country, which we believe an analysis will prove to be as full of all delete- 
rious drugs as many English chemists wish us to believe are to be found in 
their celebrated malt drinks. It commences with the usual preface of prevari- 
cators: ‘It is said that there prevails among certain classes in Lancashire a 
wish to see our government take a more active part in American affairs.’ On 
this text is developed a sermon the morale of which is that, ‘It would ill- 
become England to make herself the tool of the machinations of the so-called 
Confederate Government.’ 

It has undoubtedly been the misfortune of some of our readers to have met 
with a very old and very sour-dispositioned lady, who has in a very short time 
managed to completely destroy the pleasant impression created by the sight of 
some young and modest girl, solely by the hints, innuendoes, and ‘it is said’ 
remarks of the aforesaid bitter old woman. But when, your gall and anger 
being excited, you have plainly asked, ‘Is not that young lady beautiful and 
good ?’ the old harridan has undoubtedly astonished you by saying, ‘ Of course 
she is!’ — then we recognize the same animus that leads the Zimes to vilify 
and abuse our country —ay, malignity and viciousness ! 

Continuing our examination of the above-named leader, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘ As the interest of a people is, so, for the most part, will be their prin- 
ciples.’ Mind you this is laid down in all sober and serious earnestness ! — and 
the world leargs that in a Christian community interest is paramount to prin- 
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ciple. A more open confession of a nation’s degradation was never made : 
made, too, by its recognized mouth-piece. Again the Times asks: ‘If the 
North does not emancipate the slaves, why should it forbid the transmission of 
the produce which Slavery gives to mankind? No principle is involved in the 
contest, and so Englishmen, they think, may with a safe conscience take which 
side they like.’ 

In answer to this we would ask, Is the North at peace with the South? Is 
it probable that in war we would permit the transmission of an enemy’s pro- 
duce, be that the result of slavery or not; and enrich our enemy by giving 
him a market for his produce? Aged Hoffmagander, to reply to your buffoon- 
ery we must don the cap and bells! Asserting in one breath that ‘ Interest is 
paramount to principles,’ and in the next breath, ‘No principle is involved in 
the contest,’ we must ask, where does your interest lie?—we should then 
know that it was superior to your principles ! 

Farther on we read: ‘They (the extreme party of English manufacturers) 
may think that a loud outcry, producing a chance of a collision between the two 
countries, may dispose the people of the Northern States to come to terms, and 
put an end to the war.’ Aged Hoffmagander, when English troops landed in 
China, were they scared by the outcries of the Chinese, their gong-beatings, 
their fire-crackers? We answer, NO! And do you think that the outcries of 
your Brummagem or Lancashire weavers will scare Our Army? Try it on! 

The touch of hypocrisy, ‘We should be sorry that any such conviction 


(that of England bringing to the side of the rebels ‘the largest navy in the 
world’) should gain ground in the South,’ is inimitable; yes, O Z7imes writer, 
you have heard of Uriah Heep—you are sorry —we know you are. We SEE 


you! And when we see you, it is in company with Mawworm and Aminidab 
Sleek ! 


The condescending admission, ‘ Whenever the Northerners have established 
an effectual blockade, they will be free to keep it up without interference on 
our part,’ we have never heard equalled for stupidity, save once; it was at an 
election, the drunken orator then proclaimed: ‘The hour of triumph is the 
hour of victory!’ 

The dictatorial tone which the Hoffmagander assumes in the sentence, ‘ We 
would therefore remind the Government of Washington, that it is only a real 
blockade that foreign nations are bound to recognize,’ is passing strange and 
blunderful. How long since was the 7imes hired to follow Alexander, and ex- 
claim, Thou arta man! But it does it, and does it well, and every tremulous 
word proclaims it feels the truth of the words it cries out in the conqueror’s 
ear. Servile to the last, the London Times would degrade the intelligence of 
the English nation it feels itself unable to cultivate, and turning itself into a 
Hoffmagander, endeavor to ruin by folly, men whom it has not the power to 
control by wisdom. H. P. L. 
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Gossip with Reapers anp CorresponpEents. —‘ A righte olde friende’ of 
Knick — GrorGe T. MetcaALre —a merry man and one who ‘ having lost a left 
leg,’ as he tells us, ‘about two years ago, claims to know when other people 


write good poetry,’ sends us the following anent one of the most promising of 
Young Americans : 


‘I keep four offsprings, viz.: namely: one grown clear up; one having fits for 
college ; one far off on a clipper-ship between San Francisco and Calcutta — there are 
two ‘little cherubs that sit up aloft’ to keep watch over him; one five years old, boys. 
I have not seen one of their dear faces for two years and a half. On the fourth birth- 
day of him ‘last aforesaid, he was exalted to a seat at the dinner-table, having there- 
tofore eaten bread and milk in extemporaneous places. A glass of wine was placed be- 
side him, and all the family drank to his health, happiness, etc., seriatém, that is, very 
seriously. At the end, he rose and said: ‘ Live or die, sink or swim, survive or perish, 
I give my hand and my heart to this vote.’ He had been taught to spout that speech, 
and therefore said what he knew.’ 


There be many others who would give their hearts and hands to that vote, 
if a good dinner be one. - - - Ovr Chicago friend, ‘Ruta Hat.’ hath also 
somewhat to say of the little ones: 


* Chicago, Oct. 25th. 

‘My story shall possess at least the first requisite of wit, namely, brevity, as well 
as the questionable recommendation of truth. 

‘The heroine of the piece is a little girl of four years and a half, (I have good 
reason to know her age, for she is very noisy, and only last week I suggested the pro- 
priety of sending her to school, and was reminded that she lacked six months of the 
proper age,) and the only child of my Milesian washerwoman, herself remarkable only 
for industry, love of offspring, and lack of brains, while Miss Bippy is sharp as cider 
vinegar. She had been holding a desultory conversation with her doll, when she broke 
out with the startling query: 

‘* Ma,’ (the lower orders are great sticklers for this mode of address, ) ‘where did you 
get me?’ As the husband in this case resembles ‘Mrs. Harris’ — often heard of, 
never seen —-that circumstance added zest to the question. Jupy was dumbfounded. 
‘Shure that’s a quare thing to ask,’ she evasively replied. ‘ Where did you get me ?’ 
was reiterated, emphasized this time by both head and hand. 

‘*In the misthress’s barn, thin, and I raised ye.’ 

‘* Was I dead then ?’ with the look and tone of a crabbed lawyer cross-examining a 
witness; then, seeing the look of hopeless bewilderment in her mother’s face, whose 
powers of invention were utterly exhausted by the first effort, and with contempt of 
her maternal relative’s power of solving the problem, she answered herself, saying : 
‘Och, I guess I was, for I don’t mind any thing about it.’’ 


Somewnat of soldier-life reaches us in the following, from one who fol- 
lows the drum and notes well the humors of war : 


*‘ Camp Corwin, near Dayton, 0. 
‘Dear Oxtp Knicx.: I have been wondering why some wit has not turned his atten- 
tion to camp-anecdotes, in these war times. Soldiers don’t have much fun; but what 
little they have is fun. Let me give a sample or two: In this camp (First Regiment O. V.) 
our worthy Major L —— and other officers have been making vigorous and praiseworthy 
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efforts to impress upon the sentinels the absolute necessity of complying, with due 
solemnity, with all the formula of their stations — frequently visiting them in the night, 
trying them, rehearsing the challenges, ete. On one occasion, Lieutenant P ——, being 
officer of the guard, was making the usual nocturnal visits, when he nearly succeeded 
in crossing the line without, as he supposed, being observed. But the sentinel had his 
eye on him, suddenly sprung before him, and challenged: ‘Where the h—1] are you 
going? Get off, or by G—pI’ll run my bayonet through you!’ The officer did n't 
stay to give the countersign. Another time, Captain S , being officer of the day, 
was making the ‘grand rounds’ after mid-night. Coming upon a sentinel, he was duly 
challenged: ‘Who comes there?’ ‘Grand rounds,’ The sentinel quietly brought his 
piece to a shoulder, and remained silent. The ‘ rounds,’ not getting their ‘ cue,’ were 
rather nonplussed ; but, after a considerable and somewhat embarrassing silence, con- 
tinued: ‘ Well, what shall we do? Stand here?’ ‘I don’t care a d—n,’ was the 
cool response. A few evenings ago, the sentinels were instructed to call the hours of 
the night, Half-past seven came, and number one sung out: ‘ Number one — half-past 
seven o’clock, and all’s well.’ So numbers two, three, four; and number five was just 
commencing, when one of the boys ‘scooted’ across his beat, when, with a rising in- 
clination of voice, reaching at the last a perfect yell, he concluded as follows : ‘ Number 
five, half-past seven o’clock, and —a man broke guard — pouBLE-quick — BY G— D!’ 
‘If these make you laugh, say so, and I'll write some more. A. J. 


Write again, O soldier! - - - Ovr esteemed friend, K. N. Perper, is not 
dead yet, as the following will certify : 


TO EE EDITUR UV THE NIKERBOKEER MAGGAZEEN: 


‘Deer Sur: i am a reg’lar hard-shell Baptist, an’ no misstaic — i aint gott no kollj 
larnin’, butt i hev gott whot fillosophurs coll a intootiv persepshun uv Rite an’ Rong. 
Thair hes bin fur sum time pass a considdabul deel uv dancin’ goin’ on ammung thee 
memburs uv mi kongregaishun, boath mail an’ feemail, fur thee lass fyou weaks, an’ 
noin’, on accownt uv mi intootiv persepshun uv rite an’ rong, that dancin’ wus morrallee 
rong, i kinder thort i wood preech a sarmun on 2 mi heerurs The nex sabuth. on Thee 
Grate immorrallitee uv dancin’, an’ i didd preech it, an’ the efec wus sartingly Wundiful. 
An’ airnistlee hoapin’ That Thee sarmun wood doo sum uv Yoor reedurs a Grate deel 
uv Good, i maid upp mi mind 2 cend yoo a koppi uv mi sarmun fur you 2 pootin 2 Yoor 
maggazeen. An’ hear it iz. 

‘Is dancin’ morrally Rong ? 

‘Mi deerly beluvved Brethering, i’m a goin’ 2 Preech 2 you 2 dai on 2 thee Grate 
Cweschun, ‘Is dancin’ morrallee Rong?’ you needunt oapin Yoor boocs 2 find Thee 
tex’, Caus it aint thar — this iz a tex’ yoo can’t find in Enni uv Thee booes, fur it aint 
thar, Caus its an oarijinell tex’ wich aroas in mi mind frum The intootiv persepshun uv 
Rite an’ Rong wich iz Naterelly givun on 2 ole men, but on 2 mee in purtickler. Deer- 
ly beluvved Brethering, yoo no i aint gott mutch booc-larnin’, nary bitt hordlee, but Es 
i ced befoar, mi internell Sens uv Rite an’ Rong iz so Grate that i ken Verree well de- 
spens with oll sich karnel vannatees. Now, deerly beluvved Brethering, you must oll 
no, yoo Can’T HELP noin’ in yoor oan harts, that Dancin’ air morrallee Rong, but fur 
feer that Grate Temptur, the Devull, shood Get in 2 yoor harts, an’ tri 2 pusswaid you 
that it iz Rite, i amm a goin’ 2 argyoo the Pint with yoo, an’ in awrdur 2 doo so 2 mi 
Oan sattusfacshun, an’ 2 yoor cunvicshun, i Will devide the Tex’ in 2*foar partz, an’ end 
with a fyoo practekel remarcs on the tex’ in ginerel. 

‘ Fust — Whot iz dancin’ ? 

‘Sekund—- do do morrallitee ? 
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‘Thurd-- do do Rong ? 

‘ Foarth — Iz dancin’ morrallee Rong ? 

‘ Fust —- Whot iz dancin’ ?— Whi, deerly beluvved Brethering, i haint skairslee no 
need 2 ax yoo The cweschun, caus yoo must oll no whot it iz, caus yoo hev oll bin prac- 
tessin so mutch laitlee — Whi, how doo yoo spel dancin’ ? — D-a-n, dan, c-i-n, cin, dan- 
cin’ — Whi, thee last sillebul uv The wurd iz enuff 2 tell yoo whot dancin’ iz ? — Whi, 
itz a cin an’ a Grate wun 2, an’ no misstaic — that’s jest whot it iz —i doan’t kair a hill 
uv Beens whethur yoo wolz, ur poker, ur Dans a jigg, ur a ewintillyun, ur a frensh Fore 
ur a ate han’ real, it’z oll Thee saim, an’ doan’t ammount 2 shuks nohow, fur it’z a 
reglur cin — a reglur dounrite shaim 2 Thee commyoonitee that Endulljes in Thee awb- 
nockshus praktes— an’ now, deerly beluvved Brethering, ezi hev fooly ecksplan’d whot 
danein’ Reely iz, We cum 2 Thee sekund pawrt, wich iz: 

‘Whot iz Morrallitee?— Whi, deerly beluvved Brethering, whot morrallitee iz is 
Thee doin’ whot ’s Rite, an’ Thee knot dooin’ whot’s Rong, that’s jest whot it iz; but 
2 bring this Trooth uv sich Treemenjoous importens 2 us oll hoam 2 Yoor minds, i will 
taic Thee libburtee uv illustratin’ it with 2 ur 8 eckzampuls, wich air jest 2 Thee p’int. 
Now, JERREMIAR TITEMAN, wen yoo traided hosses with Jon Troomay, last foll, an’ yoo 
toald him thatt yoor Hoss wus sownd an’ in Good Cundish’n, wen it Wus a’most blind 
an’ hadd Thee heevs in 2 Thee bargin, that wa n’t morrallitee, an’ i’ll Tell yoo whi— 
caus yoo did n’t Doo Rite, an’ caus yoo didd doo Rong, an’ no mistaic — an’ Satu I BRITE 
wen yoo went 2 Toun last summur, withowt yoor huzbend noin’, an’ bawt a lott uv noo 
dressus, 2 maic peepul thine yoo wus mitee Rich, an’ ollmoast Rooin’d yoor huzbend in 
konseewens, that wan’t morrallitee, an’ yoo no it Now, an’ yoo didd no it then mitee 
well, an’ no misstaic. An’ Sitas SMOLsoaL, wen yoo cent mee That big Turkee, an’ that 
Pail uv appilsass, last thanesgivin’, an’ hoaped We wood find a cunsiddabul deel uv 
plaishur in Eatin’ them, thar Wan’t mutch morrallitee in That nuther — caus whi — 
caus Thee turkee wus so plaguy tuff Wee coad n’t kut it in 2, aftur it wus oll stuffed an 
piled up nice, an’ caus Thee appilsass wus so sowur Wee cood n’t eet it Nohow. Sinas 
SmotsoaL! aint yoo ashaim’d uv yoorself fur treetin’ thee Pasture uv this flawe, thee 
sheppurd hoo taics kair uv Oll uv yoo, in sich a wai? Ef yoo aint, yoo orter bee, an’ 
that ’s oll i hev 2 sai 2 Yoo, Stas SMotsoat, an’ No misstaic. Butt Missus Freenart, wen 
yoo cent mee that ewartur uv Beef an’ kroc uv Buttur, lass Krismus, that wus reel Troo 
morrallitee, an’ caus whi? — Caus it wus a reel kind akshun, caus Thee beef wus tendur 
an’ caus Thee buttur wus nise an’ fresh. An’, Missus Freeuart, yoo deesurv A wundifool 
site uv Praiz fur it, an’ i am jest as mutch obbleejed 2 yoo now Fur it as i wus wen yoo 
cent it,an’ i hoap yoo will doo Thee saim thing nex’ krismus, an’ i hoap oll thee kon- 
gregaishun will Doo jest Thee saim thing. An’ now, asi hev disscusst morrallitee, an’ 
proov’d 2 yoo jest whot it iz an’ whot it izent, i Will prosede 2 Thee 3d pawrt. 

‘ W hot iz Rong? — mi deerly beluvved Brethering, Rong iz Thee dooin’ whot izen't 
Rite, an’ Thee knot doin’ whot izen’t Rong; butt ez i Hev disstingwish’d betwene Rite 
an’ Rong in Thee preeseedin’ pawrt, it Wood bee a Grate waist uv time 2 sai it oll ovur 
aigin, an’ so i Will prosede 2 Thee 4th pawrt. 

‘Is dancin’ morrallee Rong ? — Mi deerly beluvved Brethering, this iz Thee Grate 
eweschun wich wee hey cum hear this Dai 2 diskus. Mi Brethering, dancin’ 12 Rong — 
in koars it iz, fur it kan’t bee no uthurwyz, caus it iz a Grate waist uv time, caus wen 
yoo mite bee 2 hum, huskin korn ur pairin Appils, ur dooin’ suthin’ els that Wus yoosf 7, 
yoo waist oll yoor preshus time a dancin’, an’ that aint thee wust uv it, Yoo gett ded 
drunc on Pisend Whiskee, an’ gett a fitin’ with Sum Fellur, an’ cum hum in Thee mornin’ 
with a Pare uv blak iz, an’ a sweld Fais, an’ Yoor hed aikin’, an’ hev 2 lai in Bedd oll 
Thee nex’ dai, afoar Yoo ken doo enni moar wure. Yess, mi deer Brethering, thee 
Grate eevil connektid with dancin’ iz, drinkin’ whiskee an’ gettin’ in 2 ewarilis. Yoo 
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kan’t help it Nohow, caus ef yoo go 2 danciz yoor shoor 2 doo it. Sumboddee hands 
rownd Thee licker, an’ Yoo Aev 2 drinc, caus Thee uthurs doo, an’ then, p’r’apps sum- 
boddee triz 2 taic awai yoor gall, ur sais suthin’ desparijin 2 yoor pert, an’ then Yoo 
flair Up an’ kick Rite strate in 2 him, an’ 1 uv yoo gits lick’d oll 2 thundur, an’ kan’t 
doo nuthin’ fur a weak afftur. Thatt’s jest how it iz, an’ Yoo kan’t deeni it, nary 1 uv 
Yoo. Butt now, deerly beluvved Brethering, jest lissun 2 mee an’ i Will giv’ yoo a fyoo 
rools fur Konduktin’ yooreelv’s, wich i Wood addvys Yoo ollwais 2 bair in mind, an’ 
yoo mai rest assyoord that You will nevur Go Rong, nary time. 

‘ Fust — Nevur Go 2 a dane. 

‘Sekund — Ef yoo Doo go 2 a danc, doa n’t Drine whiskee. 

*‘Thurd— do do do drine whiskee, doan’t git drune. 

‘Foarth—do do do git drunc, doa n’t git 2 currillin’. 

‘ Fift — Doa n’t doo nary | uv Theas things. 

‘Foller Theas rools, an’ Yoo will ollwais Bee saif, an’ now, deerly beluvved Breth- 
ering, i end mi diskoars, hoapin’ Yoo will deeriv kunsiddabul proffit out uv it.’ 


To one who writes from the city of Roger Witrams, we are indebted for 
certain and diverse anecdotes which pass current among the Rhodians of the 
Island, the first of which treating of Bitty Smrrn his answer, has made us smile 
aforetimes, though we know not if it has ever before been ‘imprinted :’ 
‘Every body in the town of Smithfield, R. I., has heard of Brtty S , & poor, 
simple fellow, whom it would be injustice to call a half-idiot, although his 
stock of knowledge and common-sense were very limited. Finding one of the 
opposite sex almost as simple as himself, Bitty, after a short acquaintance, 
proposed, and they were married. This he considered the acme of human 
attainments, and his face wore a continual smile of self-complacency, over what 
he deemed his remarkably good fortune. One evening, a few days after his 
union, he was returning home from work, with a large bundle of household 
necessities on his shoulder, when he met a waggish acquaintance who mis- 
chievously desiring to quiz him, eyed his burthen with curiosity for some mo- 
ments, and imagining from former experience that he would be favored with a 
detailed inventory of its contents, he familiarly accosted him with: ‘ Hullo, 
Bitty, what have you got?’ ‘Oh! T ve got married,’ he replied, the smile on 
his face ripening into a broad grin.’ - - - A correspondent writes us that 
the following instance of a summary sentence was related to him for truth, 
and there can be but little doubt as to its authenticity, for it is in keeping (ac- 
cording to universally received tradition) with the character of all of Squire 
Brown’s judicial decisions: ‘Old Jostan Brown was for a long term of years a 
justice of the peace in one of the county-towns of central Rhode-Island. He 
was an inveterate drunkard, almost always in a state of intoxication, and espe- 
cially so if called to the exercise of his office. He was once presiding at the 
trial of a negro charged with stealing poultry. When he arose to call the 
court to order, he was the only person present who could be said to be out of 
order, for he was so far gone with liquor that he was barely able to hold his 
head up. The sheriff brought in the prisoner, the preliminaries were gone 
through with, and the first witness was called. A few questions were put and 
answered, which elicited nothing direct, but on the contrary the evidence was 
obtusely remote and circumstantial to the case, when Justice Brown arose and 
exclaimed with his usual abruptness: ‘ Guilty ; Mr. Sheriff, take the nigger to 
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jail; the court is adjourned.’’ - - - The following is strictly true: ‘When 
the cattle-disease made its appearance in Massachusetts last spring, the Rhode- 
Island Legislature passed an act to prevent its introduction into that State, 
delegating the matter to a Board of Commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
The Board subsequently sent one of their number, a distinguished lawyer, to 
Massachusetts, to collect information and investigate the disease, and on his 
return he made a written report to his coiidjutors. This report was published 
in a daily paper in Providence, and afterward reprinted into the 7ransactions 
of the k. I. Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry. In it I ob- 
serve the following passage, which, though not exactly a ‘bull,’ is decidedly 
ambiguous: ‘June 29th, 1859, Cuenery sold three calves to Curtis Stropparp, 
of North-Brookfield. One of them being sick, it was taken to Leonarp Srop- 
DARD, his father, to be attended to, etc.’ - - - THERE be quaint conceits 
in the following ‘poemlets’ by our Ho.ianp, in whom, however, there is 
nothing Dutch, which may please many a friendly reader : 


The Tillandsia.* 


BY E. @, HOLLAND, 


‘In the warmth of the tropics there blossoms and grows 

Tillandsia ! 

And the fierce heat that parches all other flowers knows 
Not Tillandsia : 

For its juices distil in a natural cup, 

Whose waters no sun in his thirst drinketh up ; 

The cup that is central, limpid and full, 

And through the long heats ever healthy and cool. 

Self-watered, this plant the symbol shall be, 

Of the soul that in truth grows able and free. 


‘EURYNOME, THE MOTHER OF THE GRACES. 


Aovatsa, (SPLENDOR;) EvuPpsmROsyNE, (JOyY;) anp THaLia, (PLEASURE.) 


‘To the Ocean this nymph did ever belong: 

Her form lent it beauty, her voice gave it song; 

The waters her mirror, the waters her home, 

She reigned where the bolts of Olympus ne’er come; 
Yet drew she her sovereign adown the soft sky, 
Enchaining his heart with the gleam of her eye ; 
And meeting as lovers, with sun-glowing faces, 
They gendered for earth the exquisite Graces. 
Surveying the forms of these happy daughters, 

I dream of their source ’mid the green flowing waters, 
Nor wonder e’ermore that the waters should be 

Of graces so full, from the rill to the sea.’ 


‘Lone time ago,’ there came unto y® sanctum a letter from ‘lands ayant 
the sea ;’ ‘bearing the hieroglyphs of foreign travel,’ as Herr Teuretspréckn 
said of a variously post-marked epistle—for ’twas from California. Ac- 
cording to the Cabalists, there is a demon named ‘ Zrrcapu,’ or ‘ Girzalf,’ or 
something of the kind, who is cause of all the mislayings.and misplacings of 
objects — and he mislaid the letter most effectually. Now it cometh once more 


* Tus plant is common to the West-Indies and other tropical regions. It so imbricates its leaves as 
to leave the centre capable of holding a small quantity of water, which the plant distils from itself, and 
in times of drought saves the numerous tribes of monkeys from perishing of thirst. 
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to light, and we cheerfully give it ‘ type-life,’ with a greeting to the writer 
thereof : 


‘*Bnick’ and ‘ fHlace’ in Ulashor., 


‘Droppin in at our little book and periodical store, yesterday ; looking over a late ar- 
rival of papers and magazines from the ‘ States,’ I espied ‘Old Kyicx,’ in his bright coat, 
perfectly at home in this wild, rocky region, wherein bearded miners, fierce Pah-Utes, 
brazing burros, and immense shoals of such smaller fry, as lizards, horned toads, scor- 
pions, and tarantulas, do roam. 

‘*Halloo, Knick! old boy,’ I cried, ‘ where is it that you do n’t come ?’ 

** And lo! the book spake:’ 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed he, ‘why, I’m just at home here! What brought you 
into this region, Dan ?’ 

‘*Come to see the ‘ ephilant,’ Knick, and ‘seek my fortin’. But really, Knick, I 
can’t see what brings you here ?’ 

‘* Just as I tell you, Dan. I’m all right; fact is, all the people here are fast 
friends and old acquaintances of Old Knick ; you might have known you’d meet me 
here. I hold the northern entrance to the town —you have observed my gate —to 
speak plain, the ‘ Devil’s Gate?’ You could have sworn I was ‘about!’ This is my 
darling region; my ‘latest born, in whom I have much joy!’’ 

‘* Glad to meet you, Knick, even on the very threshold of your much-to-be-dreaded 
‘Gate!’ But, I pray you, unfold to me your budget ; I am eager to know if you carry 
aught from those I once loved to meet and linger with. Bravo! whoop, hurrah! 
‘Mace!’ by all that’s the opposite to ’ewte! Give me room, ‘ keynde’ Sirs, to swing 
my hat —as I live, here’s ‘Mace Storer,’ in Washoe. Hurrah for Mace! Say, Mr. 
PEpDLEUM NEWSPAPERABUS, how much for ‘Old Knick’ and ‘ Mace’? 

‘*One dollar only. Cheap as ‘Comstock,’ at four bits per running foot — trot ’em 
out !’ 

‘ Having thus cheaply ransomed two old friends from the clutches of the ferocious 
Peppiev, I seized them with firm but friendly grasp, and bore them off to the secu- 
rity of my granite-walled casa. Now, amigos, here we are, altogether again! Kwyick, 
old boy, take that stool; Mace, ‘squar’ yourself on that trunk! This is but a 
miner’s cabin, no ceremony here; make yourselves comfortable, even though you 
should find it necessary to thrust your legs out at the roof, or up the chimney. Mace, 
I am well aware that you disclaim all pretension to being ‘one of the ’cute sort ;’ I hope 
for your own sake, for your greater ease and comfort, that you are not one of the par- 
ticular, stuck-up sort ; for, en verité, this is a rugged ‘ neck 0’ woods’ you have landed 
in. Gentlemen, I am sorry to be obliged to inform you, but my chef de cuisine just 
started yesterday on a visit to his uncle — the shiftless villain is always off when I need 
him, es muy provocativo — estoy ecsasperado ! 

‘But we will do the best we can; there is bread, butter, and pickles, and I am 
‘heavy’ on making coffee, and frying steaks ; then here is some excellent fruit — ‘ pre- 
served in a perfectly fresh state,’ quoting the label— put up away back in Gotham, 
‘and warranted to keep in any climate,’ (label again,) by Tomas Kensett, whoever he 
may be; I’ll venture the rim of his hat is ‘ on the wide.’ So, ‘fall to,’ Knick ! ‘ pitch 
in,’ Mace!’ Look about you, and you will observe that I dwell in a brown stone man- 
sion, in some parts very brown —I built it myself. In one part you see my sleeping- 
fixtures, my ‘bunk ;’ in another, my table; and here, near the window, is my cabi- 
net of minerals. Here are specimens of native silver, from the Ophir mine ; and here 
are other ores of silver, sulphurets, seleniurets, arseniurets, tellurets, and their nume- 
rous progeny of ‘species.’ Here, too, is argentiferous galena, molybdate of lead, 
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plumbago, blue and green carbonates of copper, native copper, and an almost endless 
variety of auriferous quartz. Great mineral country this; great place, Knick, for 
collecting specimens; can find any thing here from a bit of petrified pine-wood to a 
mountain of silver! Help you to make a collection? you bet you! I’m ‘on it,’ I am! 
Give you, ‘for a starter, a set of Ophir ores, that rare specimen of nodular alabaster, 
which you might at first sight take for a cluster of grapes, done in sugar-candy ; that 
beautiful spotted lizard, (the fork-tailed one is such a rara avis I can’t part with him,) 
one of my fattest and hairiest tarantulas, my most ferocious scorpion, and my horniest 
horned-toad — we’ll go at it in the morning. In a day or two, we will go over to the 
Steamboat Springs; there we will be able to get a snuff in advance of the odor of the 
‘lower regions;’ there we can stand on the brink of an immense crevice, and hear 
beneath the crust of lava on which we stand, the roar of the waves of a boiling-hot 
subterranean lake, as they break on the dark unknown shores, and resound through 
the mysterious caverns below; there we will hear the whiz of fiercely-heated gases, the 
roar of huge columns of escaping steam, and see jets of boiling water spouted into 
the air; we will walk over beds of crisp, squeaking sulphur, and the air we breathe 
will be ‘heavily laden with the fumes of burning brimstone! I see ‘Old Knicx’s eyes 
glisten; he'll be in his element there ! 

‘A very different country this from the rolling, flower-decked prairies of Iowa, 
where ‘ we three’ last met! There the sedate and thrifty farmer jogs soberly along, 
the furrow turned by his sleek and trusty team, with his lowing herds grazing in 
his sight on the neighboring grassy swells; his blood flows calmly through his veins, 
there is naught to inflame his passions, naught to ‘make him afraid.’ Here the ex- 
citable searcher for ‘ mother earth’s hidden jewels is rending her bowels with thunder- 
ous explosions, boring deep shafts toward the dark unknown regions of the earth’s cen- 
tre, and driving huge tunnels through the foundations of the ‘ everlasting hills ;’ or, 
with revolver in hand, is struggling to retain the glittering veins of gold his toil has 
laid bare. There, as the bright blade flashes through the golden grain, songs of thanks- 
giving arise. Here, in reaping the ‘ golden harvest,’ revolvers flash and explode, and 
the gleaming knife descends— naught is heard of thanksgiving —‘Go.p! gold or 
death !’ is the fierce shout that rings in the air. 

‘Since we met in the prairied West, we have grown three years older. We have 
seen many changes. Our country, Our BeLovep Country! but no, we will not speak 
of her; the subject is too sad for this occasion. We will speak of other changes ; 
changes of scene, and, now that I think of it, changes of name. You, Mace, once 
ventured to suggest, that I must be ‘a sad fellow,’ for the reason that I so often changed 
my name. What, friend Mace, will you think of me when I tell you—I draw my 
sombrero over my face, to hide my shame — when I tell you I have — changed it 
again? I own my weakness, and beg you will overlook my silly whims — don’t turn 
from me now! You once spoke kind words to me, Mace ; kind encouraging words ! 
You may have forgotten them, forgotten me; but I have those same words here in my 
lone cabin in Washoe. I carried them across the Atlantic, across the Pacific; I had 
them when, as a hunter, I wandered for months among the wild, tangled, tub-lakes and 
swamps bordering the swift-flowing Sacramento; they were with me when threading 
the mazes of the mighty cafions of the northern mines; when gazing upon the tower- 
ing pinacles of the mammoth trees; when looking down upon the wonders of the Yo 
Semite ; in that wild region of towering granite-peaks, and eternal pines, where silver- 
gleaming Lake Tenia is held aloft by the stormy Sierra’s tallest peaks; and on the 
shores of that deadest of dead seas, Mono Lake. Three times have they crossed the 
snowy summit of the Sierra Nevada, and still to them remain ‘many wanderings.’ 
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Kind words are oftentimes more prized than gifts of gold or silver; a// have it in their 
power to give KIND WORDS. . 
‘You still are wondering who the fellow can be, ‘Mace;’ I may have altogether ie, 
passed from your recollection, but I once was ‘M.S. (Mitton SHaksPpeEaRE) Dosss,’ 
once ‘ Picaroon Pax,’ once ‘ Epenezer QuEERKUTT, and once — but enough! I blush 
to look at this formidable list of aliases; it really does look suspicious, and might go 
far to convict the most innocent person that ever paced this mundane sphere, let alone sill 
one who has murdered — both poetry and prose. ae 
‘Thank Heaven, I can look Old Kyick in the face! he knows nothing of ‘ Dosss,’ nie 
or ‘ Pax,’ or ‘Arton See Kay.’ a 
‘Now, as I have been firing away, @ la abandon, for some time, saying less (as it ap- Mg 
pears to me) the further I go, I will—to use a classic phrase —‘ dry up,’ hoping that 
before the frost of fall shall have withered the corn-blades, or browned the prairies, I 
may meet you, ‘ Knick,’ and you, ‘ Macs,’ in breezy Iowa; till then adios ! : 
‘Modestly, and with great respect, I write my latest name — 
‘ Siloer City, N. T., April 23th. DAN DE QUILLE.’ 


Verily, friend ‘ Quriue,’ as Sotomon said unto Hrraw, ‘thou art a brick!’ i 
Yea, a ‘ brick’ among ten thousand, and Storer, who sitteth not afar off, in- 
clines gratefully unto the same views, vowing that you have repaid all kind 


words a thousand-fold. Let us continue the service by singing the psalm of 
‘Jolly Robin :’ 


‘ For we are all jolly good fellows, 
For we are all jolly good fellows, 4 
For we are all jolly good fellows, ns 

Which nobody can deny.’ 
























‘De Quinte,’ a serious word in your ear. ‘ We do incline unto you, ‘Dr 
Quitte,’ and know you, O man of many names! for one who hath wit ‘into’ 
him, and a heart. Come again from foreign lands, O thou Master Trovcemone! 
to whom full seventy lands are known ;’ man who playest on ‘coyotes,’ and 
‘canons,’ and ‘ gulches,’ and all the other musical instruments peculiar to Cali- 
fornia, and sing us thy songs. Dios raya contm. - - - For well-nigh a 
century, the canzonet and madrigal, and many other kinds of merely musical 
poetry, have been out of favor. Yet they were pretty trifles in their time ; like 
stray notes of wild birds, fragments of poetry, gleams of half-seen light. One 
of these days, some bold poet will revive them again. The following, by 
‘L. S. D. L.,’ has much of the old-fashioned ring of these lyrics : 





A Cansonet. 
‘Woo me prettily, 
Woo me timidly 
Place your hand all trembling in mine; 
Let love-light shiver, 
Like moon-beams on river, 
Till fraught with love-glances, our hearts shall entwine. 






‘Redder than roses, 
Which opening discloses 
Hoards of sweets unrevealed to the rover ; 
So shall your lips, love, 
Sweeter to sip, love, 
Show me the pearls they so daintily cover.’ 
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Winter is upon us, but a delicate dream of Autumn is never misplaced ; 
be it by fire-light or on those clear, cold days, when the American sky is 
brighter than that of any English spring. Therefore the following, by Miss 
Annie B. CHAMBERLAIN, Shall be read by our lovers of sweet rhyme, and they 
will not deem it in truth out of season: 


‘Dans of Autumn. 


‘ How softly from the purple hills steal on 
These autumn days! 
Look! where their golden garments flash along 
The sunny ways! 


‘ Amber and crimson-crowned they come. I see 
Their banners gay ; 
And music, as of wind-harps, floats to me 
From far away ! 


‘Through silent forest-paths, their march hath been 
In pastures sweet ; 
And by the winding brook are traces seen, 
Of shining feet. 


‘Tell me, ye blossoms fair, what whispered they, 
When, bending near, 

They kissed your tender eyes to sleep? Ah! say, 
What word so dear? 


‘What charm so wondrous sweet they know, to win 
You glad away ? 
From softest cradles, in the mosses green, 
Where shadows play ? 


‘I watch the sun-bright host! How calmly on 
Their breasts ye lie! 
I feel your breath of balm, on mild winds borne, 
Your parting sigh! 


‘O calm, sweet days! I, too, with you would fain 
Begone. I long — 

Ah! long — with you the heavenly slopes to gain; 
To catch that song 


‘Which bursts from countless angel-choirs, within 
The gates of gold! 
Where dwelleth bloom not death itself can win, 
And peace untold. 


‘But Taov, dear Curist, through winter’s darkening days, 
Dost bid me stay ; 

Oh! teach me patience, leaning on thy grace, 
To wait Thy day!’ 


Tus war is bringing out our gold — separating the dross from the pure 
metal, and giving the true coin a lustre that the dust of years will not darken. 
These thoughts come to us as we review the recent course of our long-time 
friend and correspondent, Grorce D. Prentice, of Kentucky. Almost alone, 
beset by innumerable foes, in hourly danger of his life, his own children in the 
ranks of his enemies — sustained only by a pure love for his country, for long 
months he has breasted such a torrent of opposition as would have borne down 
most men, and has triumphed at last. Singly and alone he has saved Kentucky. 
Hear what he says in allusion to his own children being in the ranks of treason, 
an allusion compelled by the comment of certain journals on the painful fact: 


‘Tue sad picture is hardly over-drawn or over-colored. We have labored under every 
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disadvantage that could unnerve patriotism; we have been compelled to wrestle with 
the holiest instincts of nature, and we have seen our loved and cherished ones seduced 
by wily traitors from the paths of loyalty, and taught to believe that vows of allegiance 
are of as light regard as lovers’ perjuries. Under these discouragements, with the rebel 
line of attack bulwarked by the breasts of our fathers, brothers, children, and friends, 
and with the certain knowledge that the more glorious our victory the more desolate will 
be our once happy homes, Kentucky has shown a Spartan devotedness and the firmness 
of a Brutus, for every beat of the martial drum reéchoes to her heart like the funeral 
muffled march, and every order to the charge lacerates as keenly as did the wave of the 
noble Brutvus’s hand which signalled the fall of the ax upon the neck of his traitor son. 
Manhood has been severely, terribly tested, and from the fiery furnace of affliction, 
thank Gop, Kentucky has come out with her garments of patriotism unsullied.’ 


Our correspondent, Guy, being ‘kindly mindful’ of us, wrote us, many 
weeks since, from camp. But man proposeth and fate disposeth, and, in 
these times of war and moving, many a billet as well as bullet misses its aim ; 
as you, deir lady-reader, may joyfully recal, when you look at that coat 
through which the ball went without hurting Aim. But better late than never. 
.Knyick knew a New-Jersey farmer once, who had two dogs which went by the 
strange names of Late and Never, and therefore finds a corner for a friend : 


‘Camp Scott, Vu. 

‘Dear KNICKERBOCKER: I’ve just thrown down your August but lively magazine, 
and you may, but I doubt if you can, appreciate the satisfaction of seeing such an old 
friend amid such stirring scenes. As I turned over its pages, I could not help contrast- 
ing my present with my former surroundings, when I began to read it ‘stiddy.’ For 
an arm-chair, a camp-stool; for a carpet, grass; for a cosy room, a tent; for clothes 
ad la mode, blue and buttons; in fine, I’ve shed my former quiet life and become 
a hired assassin. 

‘Our division has had a battle, called by the papers variously the ‘battle of Cannix 
Ferry,’ of ‘Carnifex Ferry,’ etc., mainly because it happened about two miles from a 
point on Gauley river, called by the Aborigines ‘ Kyarnifax Ferry,’ though ‘ why they 
call it so laws only knows.’ I was behind, and did n’t get into it. Of course not, 
just my luck. Consequently I have been bored by relations of. deeds of valor and en- 
durance calculated to distance Muncnavusen, ‘best three in five.’ Why, even a little 
devil of a drummer-boy looks his superiority to me, and says in his broken German slang, 
‘ Gabtain, te oter tays I takes a coon unt shoots a mans,’ which he really did. The boys 
generally fought well, of course. Americans, with the mens conscia recti, do n’t do any 
thing else. The Tenth Ohio Volunteers, gentlemen mainly with predilections for 
‘prathies agas poteen,’ fought, as only Irish can, with a reckless, yelling, dare-devil ac- 
tion, excellent in open country but inefficient in bush-fighting. The Ohio boys ‘to the 
manor born’ fought with that coolness and steadiness that showed they knew their dan- 
ger, and met it from duty. When men were hit as they lay in the brush, they would 
crawl to their officer and ask to go to the rear, instead of running and creating confusion. 
What a pity that these fellows were kept in the bush, generally within short-rifle range, 
begging to go ahead over the enemy’s ‘ sticks and dirt,’ while the already beaten enemy 
crossed the river with their wagons and equipage, and destroyed the bridge! 

‘Many of our men, apart from the wounded, are sick. Typhoid fever is playing 
with us, and every now and then knocks some poor fellow down. This country, moun- 
tainous and well-watered as it is, is far from healthy. A miasma arises here immediate- 
ly after sunset, and is only dispelled by the morning sun. Some of our regiments are 
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wretchedly cared for, and consequently suffer from this. The Thirteenth Ohio, in active 
service since the first of July, have never been paid a red, have eaten salt junk and hard 
tack, and worn out their wickedly cheap clothes, without a murmur. I saw them on in. 
spection, when, as a proof of their want of clothing, a color-corporal, ‘ selected for neat- 
ness of dress and soldierly aspect,’ wore an old felt hat, calico shirt and drawers, with 
his belts and musket; no shoes, socks, pantaloons, coat, or blanket! And this poor 
fellow came into this either because he loved the right or because he preferred giving 
his family a claim on his pay, (not realized in the matter of one cent since April,) to 
starving with them. Now, is this right? I ask you worthies who only find in the war 4 
topic of conversation or an excuse for being extra-mean. For the officers, I say no- 
thing. Few of us came into this save as a matter of inclination. We can, if desperate, 
sell our pay-rolls, and raise money; or we can resign and go home. But a poor devil 
in the ranks, mounting guard in this mountain country at night, shoeless, with half- 
covered legs and body, has he not a right to say, that those for whose homes and senti- 
ments he fights should give him clothing enough to keep him from dying of exposure ? 
‘We are going to try for another fight. We follow the enemy in a day or two, and 
will have a chance, ere long, to display our talents at fighting or running. In case we 
have to retire, just order a little dinner at DeLmonico’s, and invite the boys. Ill be 
there, with my legs worn off to the knees, within twenty four hours. If I were ‘a 
cussed fool,’ (as perhaps I am,) I’d get famous in one fight. A fool’s luck will carry 
him farther in a fight than a trained soldier’s judgment. Until I’m victorious or crip- 
pled, I am, yours martially, Guy.” 


Guy, never despair. ‘There’s glory enough for all of us.’ - - - ‘New 
Lamps for old ones! What ho!’ All our good-natured readers are hereby 
notified that for any numbers of the Kyickersocker for January, July, and 
August, 1861, we will give the forthcoming January number of either the 
KNICKERBOCKER or Continental Monthly. ‘There now!’ The fact being, 
reader and friend, that the demand for these special Knicks has become ‘ pawis- 
tively startling.’ Our late numbers are decidedly in demand. Finding this to 
be the case, we have printed enough since September to supply those who crave 
‘those political articles.” But of the three particularly requested, we have not 
three solitary copies. We pray ye, good people. turn over your old papers and 
do usafavor. - - - Tue reader who misses in this number of the Knick- 
ERBOCKER the continuation of the articles entitled, ‘ Through the Cotton States,’ 
is informed that he can find an article by the author of that series in the new 
‘ Continental Monthly’ for the current month. - - - Divers and sundry 
merry bits of Gossip are unavoidably postponed, but will — ‘if this court know 
herself, and she think she do’ — be none the less acceptable in the next num- 
ber of ‘Kyicx.’ Anent which magazine, which we assert on its own authority 
to be ‘a good paper,’ we would declare that, during the coming year, no pains 
will be spared to make of it, what it has always been, a favorite, and one devoid 
of no attainable excellence, holding ever to its old friends, and ever winning 


new. Reader—as we said before—a happy New Year to you and yours, 
this year and in al/ years hereafter. 





